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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresronpDeEnr. | 


HOULD we find in a fashion journal of the | 


last century a minute description of the femi- 
nine toilette of that epoch, it would be viewed 
with the greatest interest. Without undertak- 
ing to labor for future ages, and confining our- 
selves to the needs of the moment, we will thus 
describe the dress of our own time for the benefit 
of our contemporaries. 

Beginning with the chaussure: for the house 
there, are gray silk stockings embroidered with 
tiny-flowers or leaves, and downy slippers of silk, 
wadded, and quilted. For reception toilettes at 
home and abroad, sky blue, salmon, or vert d’eau 
open-work silk stockings are worn. with shoes of 
black satin, or of.a color to match the dress, with 
high heels, and bars or bows trimmed with. jew- 
els. For going out in the morning, on foot or in 
a carriage, red stockings, or of the color of the 
dregs, such as.seal brown, plum, green, etc. ; very 
high boots, buttoned in front or on the side, or 
even on both sides, of dressed: kid a@lmvust-ac fine 
as that used for gloyes. 

For the under-wear: a little. short petticoat, 
drawers, and waist of sky blue or pale pink flan- 





Fig. 1—Casumere Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2—Wootten Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


nel, trimmed with coarse. white guipure, and 
sometimes embroidered with white silk ; then a 
longer petticoat of black satin lined with bright- 
colored plush ; and for dinner and evening dress- 
es a white muslin petticoat, with pleated flounces 
edged with lace forming a balayeuse.’ This white 
petticoat is joined to the dress, in order to sup- 
port it evenly throughout, and to keep the train 
properly spread out. For this purpose it is basted 
to the belt of the skirt, while the flounced part 
is made separate, and is buttoned on, so as to be 
changed oftener than the rest of the petticoat. 
For the dress—but how shall I undertake to 
describe the shapes, the stuffs, and the trimmings 
ofthe dresses of the day? - As well attempt to 
number the sands of the sea-shore. 
for morning street wear is always of wool, what- 
ever niay be:the condition of the wearer, and al- 
ways of a dark color in, winter. 
after four .o’clock' the color is lightened a little, 
and the trimmings depart somewhat from, that 
simplicity which good taste enjoins on them for 
morning dress.; When the four-o’clock : visits— 


that 1s; those made after four o’clock—take place | 


among elegant women keeping ‘their. own car- 
riages, many articles of excessive luxury are al- 
lowed which would be in the worst possible taste 





The dress | 


For visits paid | 


Fig. 3,—Came’s-wairn Cora CLoak. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


if they were made on foot or in a public vehicle. 
A lady in her own carriage does not cease to be 
at home even on going out, and for this reason 
may wear with impunity brocade pelisses em- 
broidered with gold, if such is her pleasure. 

The so-called fancy jewelry occupies an impor- 
tant place in the dress of the day, being worn on 
slippers, in cravats, on bonnet strings, and on bon- 
nets; on the wrists, the neck, and the waist. At 
this moment animals are greatly in vogue—ani- 
mals of all kinds, even the most ungraceful and 
repulsive. They are suspended as charms from 
chatelaines, watch chains, bracelets, and neck- 
laces, and are mourted as pins and brooches, 
and are much in fashion just now as pendants to 
filigree silver necklaces worn over high-necked 
dresses. 

One of the most elegant dress trimmings now 
in vogue is chenille fringe, deep enough for two or 
three rows to cover the entire front of the skirt 
from the belt to the hem. Each strand of the 
chenille is finished at the end with a bead of the 
same color as itself. A bridal dress just made 
had a round skirt of white satin edged with a 
thick pleated ruche of the same satin taken dou- 
ble, Three rowse-of white chenille fringe, finish. 
ed with large white beads, covered the entire 


Fig. 4.—Crtorn Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement, 





front of the skirt. Corsage with flat paniers, 
draped on the hips,and ending behind in a very 
long train, all made of white brocaded silk. White 
tulle veil, falling in front below the waist, and 
in the back to the bottom of the brocade train: 
The same trimming is made of black chenille and 
jet beads, worn on a plush or satin skirt, with cor- 
sage and train of black brocade, the outlines and 
nervures of the design of the brocade being em. 
broidered with pink silk. The same combina 
tion is made with flame-colored satin, black che- 
nille, and black breeade, embroidered with flame- 
colored silk 

When Paris conceives a liking for anything; it 
uses it.in a hundred different ways, and as abuse 
always engenders satiety, is not long in becoming 
disgusted with its caprice. For the, moment it 
has taken. a fancy to plush, and the manufac- 
turers can not satisfy the appetite of this Gar- 
gantua. Plush figures even in ball toilettes ; tulle 
or crape dresses, trimmed with a profusion of 
narrow pleated flounces, have flat bands of plush, 
sharp points, set above the 
groups of ruffles. The colors are chosen so as 
to set off, while harmonizing with, each other ; for 
example, a pink dress will be trimmed with myr- 
tle green plush, a sky blue dress with garnet plush, 


cut in scallops. o1 


HUTT TANTEI 
We : 





Fig. 5.—Piain Potowaise anp Warxine Sater, 
Wiru Cur Parer Parrery.—Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XL, Figs. 35*, 35°-42. 
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a maize or cream dress with purple plush, and so 
on. Even flowers are made of plush or of satin. 

For evening dresses there will be used, with 
satin, plush, or velvet, silk stuffs with very fine 
stripes woven of gold or silver. To show the way 
in which these stuffs are employed, I will describe 
in a few words @ dress of this kind. Round skirt 
of steel blue satin, trimmed on the bottom with a 
narrow flounce, surmounted by a thick puffing. 
Plastron of waist and pointed tablier of pink silk 
striped with silver. Open redingote of steel blue 
brocade, the designs being embroidered with sil- 
ver, By-the-way, tabliers, otherwise called the 
fronts of dresses, threaten to become as sump- 
tuous as those of the court of Louis XIV. They 
are made of velvet, painted by hand, like fans, 
with sheafs of flowers, garden bouquets, Watteau 
scenes, landscapes, etc.; all this for the fronts of 
dresses, Others, moreover, are embroidered all 
over with gold, both plain and frosted, and with 
embroidery representing not only flowers and 
trees, but also personages! With these skirts 
with ornamented tabliers are worn many waists 
entirely open over a plastron to match, which is 
laced half way up with gold or silver cord. 

For ball dresses there are in preparation nu- 
merous flowers of satin, plush, or velvet. Flow- 
ers are no longer worn in bouquets, but in long 
garlands, which begin at the waist, traverse the 
bust, and end under the arm, or sometimes cross 
the back and loop the drapery. There are also 
many embroideries worked with colored beads— 
gold, silver, copper, and steel—on bands of tulle, 
which are used for ball dresses. Corsage plas- 
trons and skirt fronts are worked in the same 
manner. Gold-lace of all widths is used more 
than ever, as well on tulle as on silk dresses. An- 
other new garniture is collar, cuffs, and pocket 
flaps of cuir-colored leather, ornamented with gold, 
silk, or chenille embroidery. 

Emmevine RayMonp. 





A WISH. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
Ir I could find the Little Year, 
The Happy Year, the glad New Year— 
If I could find him setting forth 
To seek the ancient track— 
I'd bring him here, the Little Year, 
Like a peddler with his pack. 
And all of golden brightness, 
And nothing dull or black, 
And all that heart could fancy, 
And al) that life could lack, 
Should be your share of the peddler’s ware, 
When he undid his pack. 


The best from out his treasure 

A smile of yours would coax, 

And then we’d speed him on his way 
At midnight’s failing strokes, 

And bid him hurry round the world, 
And serve the other folks! 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 








No. 59 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE ofens 
with a capital story by Mrs, CRAIK, the author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” entitled “ My 
Sister’s Grapes,” illustrated, It also contains 
Chapter II, of “* Toby Tyler,” in which Toby 
forms his first friendship in the circus, illus- 
trated ; Chapter II. of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” in 
which Mildred is offered the bargain that after- 
ward causes her great trouble, illustrated; an 
“ Information Card” on “ Fack Frost,” by W. J. 
Ro.re, A.M.; “ How a Sailor Rode with the 
Czar,” a forecastle yarn, by DAVID KER, illus- 
trated ; the description of a“ Wonderful Railroad,” 
over which princesses and bears ride together ; a 
chapter on “ Embroidery for Girls,” in which a 
new, or rather a very old, stitch is described, and 
patterns given ; a full page of Fingles, by LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOUL1ON, i//ustrated by MRS. JESSIE 
CurtTIs SHEPHERD ; and other attractions, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


HARPER’s YOUNG PeopLe Mo. 60 will be 
a special Christmas Number, the entire con- 
tents being suited to the holiday season. Jt will 
be inclosed in a new cover, and will contain a 
charming Christmas story, entitled “ How It All 
Happened,” by Miss ALCOTT, with illustrations 
by Jesus CURTIS SHEPHERD ; “ When the Clock 
Struck Twelve,” a play for Christmas-Eve, by 
EpGar Fawcett; 2 beautiful double - page 
Christmas picture by THOMasS Nast; a Christ- 
mas Carol, set to music; and an abundance of 
other things to please and attract young readers. 








0H” Our next Number will contain a brilliant 
Egyptian design in Outline-Work, for Table Strips, 
Buffet Strips, Curtain Borders, etc., furnished by 
the courtesy of the New York Decorative Art So- 
cuty, 





0@" Miss Tuackeray’s Story, “Fina’s 
AUNT,” ss omitted this week in consequence of 


the non-arrival of the advance sheets in time for 


publication, 





THE HAPLESS HOUR. 


NE never feels a creeping lonesomeness 

and dreariness so much as at the close 

of those late fine days of the year when a 

windy sunset fails and night sets in about 
& solitary country house. 

Nature seems theu to lave put on, es- 





pecially if one is at all depressed, if not an 
active hostility, at any rate an absolute 
and remote indifference; all tenderness and 
warmth have left the sky, it is chill and 
clear and hard to the eye as any jewel 
is, and the wind whistles down like the 
breath of advancing cohorts of cruelty and 
cold. The dead leaves rustle round the 
windows in ghostly fashion, the withered 
flowers hang dryly rattling on their stalks, 
a late crow flaps blackly across the pallid 
yellow of the sky like an ill omen, and then 
the sudden dark follows him, and the stars 
sparkle out steely as the bosses of armor, or 
the moon is up and casting a leprous glamour 
abroad over field and river, garden and high- 
way. The gloom enters one’s soul, and then, 
if ever, one is made conscious of the tend- 
ing of all things toward their graves, and 
forgetful of the awakening into light and 
immortality. 

One needs, at such times, to gather all 
one’s forces for help across the dismal pass 
between daylight and dark; and if very 
sensitive to the influences of nature, one had 
best not give too many glances to the out- 
side world, but draw the curtains and light 
the lamps at once, and begin the pleasant- 
ness of the inside night with books and 
work, music and talk. For there are many 
people so sensitive, in this way that they 
can not trust themselves for so much as a 
twilight run to a neighbor’s at such an hour 
of such a day, so depressing is the cold ab- 
sence of friendliness, the seeming negation 
of life in air and sky and earth, so swiftly 
does the cheerlessness of the time open the 
gates to all one’s memories of sorrow or one’s 
forebodings of trouble. 

The blessing of children in a house is 
never realized as it is at this dispiriting 
hour. With them the outside influences of 
the great demogorgon that we call nature 
are little felt, so intense is their vitality 
and the inner warmth of their bubbling 
blood, so vast is their ignorance of woe, so 
blest are they in the delight of their affec- 
tions, in the effervescence of their content- 
ment with all things, and the satisfaction 
of every need answered almost as soon as 
felt. Into the darkness of one’s mood then 
break their voices like cheery robin cries 
prophesying dawn in the night; the sound 
of their little flying feet says that there is 
yet something to live for; the kisses to be 
taken from their delicious cheeks and brews, 
the hugs of their warm arms, are not long in 
satisfying one that if the outside world is 
harsh and hard, the inside one is full of 
compensating love and warmth and bliss. 
There are the stories to be told, the confi- 
dences to be received, hymns and poems to 
be recited and new ones to be taught, the 
castles in the air to be built, the shadow- 
pictures on the wall to be shown, the long 
rocking to be enjoyed to the tune of plea- 
sant songs with the little head nestled on 
one’s shoulder, and then the tea-bell rings, 
or the bed-time ghoul breaks up the sitting, 
and in relinquishing the little creatures to 
their rest one has safely crossed the bridge 
of low spirits and despair, and gotten back 
to the work-a-day world. 

But where this blessing of children does 
not exist in a house, one has to do the best 
one can without it; and it is a wise family 
that clusters together for household gossip 
and discussion, or for lively dance music on 
the piano, or for anything else into which a 
harmonious and congregated spirit enters, 
making a unity of interest. For, if really 
open to the influence of the hour without, 
one needs the unspoken assurance of sym- 
pathy and strength in union, one needs the 
unconscious comfort of the presence and 
voice of the most sanguine member of the 
family, one needs all one’s human aids at 
least, to say nothing of any heavenly help, 
in order to fight the battle with the powers 
which belong to the opposite forces of those 
representing life and happiness. To be sure, 
there are many who would see nothing in 
these windy sunsets and brief twilights but 
the bright clear after-glow deepening into 
a crisp night, and the fresh wind stirring the 
blood and bracing the nerves; but these are 
people, as a rule, full of physical strength, 
with no nerves that need bracing, and with- 
out those subtle and secret affiliations with 
the unknown agencies of the planet that 
make both the bliss and the bale of other 
and more delicately balanced, if less robust 
and healthy, temperaments. Perhaps these 
belong to the happier class of the two; but 
yet it is always to be considered that if they 
do not suffer as keenly as the others, neither 
do they enjoy to the same vivid and satisfy- 
ing extent, their temperate middle course 
knowing few extremes. These perhaps for- 
tunate people feel no sense of desolation, no 
negation, no presence inimical to life in the 
air; they only feel that it is a brisk autumn 
night, that before long there will be snow, 
and that for the present life is agreeable, 
and there is plenty of good cheer and win- 
ter gayety at hand. But whatever they 
feel themselves, they are really public or 
private benefactors. They come into the 








house or the room with their blindness to 
unseen troubles, and do good by their mere 
unacquaintance with the possibilities that 
the dark hour has brought to others. For 
since to those that are not particularly hap- 
py and that are not particularly young it 
is an unfriendly gap in time, they who take 
off its dull, deadening ache are doing as ben- 
eficial work, although on so small and so in- 
dividual a scale, as many are allowed to do 
upon a larger theatre. 





NEEDLE-WORK DESIGNS FROM 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Y special arrangement with the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, a series of the tasteful and effective 
designs of this high authority in decorative 
art matters will be published from time to 
time in Harper’s Bazar. These designs, 


which will be begun in an early issue, will | 


comprise the newest and most fashionable 
kinds of embroidery, and will be selected 
with a view to the needs of all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. Like the New 
York Decorative Art Society, which has also 
courteously granted the Bazar the use of 
its rich resources, the South Kensington 
School has never before furnished its de- 
signs to any journal for publication. That 
HaRPEr’s Bazak has succeeded in securing 
them for the benefit of its readers not only 
gives proof of rare journalistic enterprise, 
but also affords it the pleasure of co-oper- 
ating with these admirable societies in their 
praiseworthy endeavors to disseminate and 
popularize a knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of household art, and thus to beautify 
the homes of the people. 








HOME WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ITTLE Americans will no doubt be glad to 
hear what English children make for their 
parents and friends when Christmas and birth- 
days come. The value of the gift consists in the 
amount of loving thought and painstaking which 
has gone to make it, and not in the fact of its 
costliness, and there are many home-made gifts 
that are within the scope of little fingers. Often 
two or more children unite in making one present, 
each doing what is most suitable to its age and 
sex. Thus a shoe-bag, to hang within the closet 
door, and hold mamma’s slippers and shoes, will 
be cut out and basted by one sister, sewed and 
bound with braid by a younger one, and then em- 
broidered or braided on each pocket by the elder. 
Again, boxes of plain white wood are fitted up 
for different purposes: a clever brother with his 
box of tools makes a tray with divisions for laces 
and ribbons, or arranges it to hold small garden 
tools——hammer, pincers, scissors, etc., being fast- 
ened by leather straps inside the lid, and the 
lower part divided into compartments holding 
nails, tacks, twine, labels, strips of leather, and 
soon. A grown-up sister then decorates the out- 
side by hand-painting, or by simply drawing a 
monogram or initials, and staining the background 
black. The initials may be left plain white, or 
painted red or gold, as wished. A good effect is 
produced by drawing a border and centre piece on 
the lid, and four medallions on the sides, paint- 
ing these in Chinese white, with black lines where 
required in drapery, foliage, etc., and filling in 
the background with black. The outlines must 
be kept very distinct, and when well done it 
looks like antique ebony with ivory inlaying. 
Sometimes the boxes are lined with silk, and cov- 
ered outside with brocade, hand-painted or em- 
broidered silk, velvet, or plush, cut to fit, and 
gummed round the edges and at each corner. 
Chenille cord or ruches of lace and ribbon are 
nailed round the edges. 

Fretwork is used in many ways. A pretty 
gift made by a son lately was two table-tops 
of colored woods inlaid. Two thin rounds of 
wood of different colors were procured of the 
proper size; these were pasted together, and on 
one a large circular design was drawn, covering 
the surface to within about two inches of the 
edge; this was then cut out by the fret-saw, the 
pieces taken out and separated. The two woods 
were then inlaid into one another, dark into light, 
light into dark, forming a pair of table-tops in 
reversed colors. These were afterward mounted 
by a carpenter on deal, and French polished. 
By using three slabs of wood, say black, white, 
and red, greater variety may be given, and three 
tables produced with little more labor. 

Large scrap-books of brown linen, each sheet 
three feet by four, the edges bound with red braid, 
the sheets folded in half like foolscap paper, and 
placed one within the other to form a book, are 
never-ending sources of delight toa nursery. The 
covers may ) bee all the youngsters’ names in red 
braid or wool, and the date. Inside, newspaper 
and colored scraps suited to infantine taste. A 
new idea is that of a comical scrap-book. These 
are usually of small size, and are made by com- 
bining bits of many pictures to illustrate well- 
known nursery rhymes. Thusa large Irish potato, 
cut from the colored illustrations in a gardener’s 
catalogue, was ornamented with the celebrated 
butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, the oppo- 
site page containing the same three little men, 
with cleaver, rolling-pin, and candlestick used as 
oars, seated in a tub, taken from a house-furnish- 
er’s list. Little Miss Muffet,the Man in the Moon, 
Jack and Gill, the Cat and the Fiddle—all the 
nursery favorites—give delight to donors and re- 
cipients alike. A few water-color touches may 
be given here and there to help out the picture. 





Sets of animals, soldiers, etc., can be made by 
buying sheets of the beautifully colcred chromo 
animals and figures sold so cheaply, pasting the 
whole sheet on card-board, and, when dry—they 
should be pressed under a heavy weight—cutting 
them out carefully. Behind the figures, at the 
feet, a small block of wood should be firmly glued. 
Any carpenter’s shop will provide you with hun- 
dreds of suitable bits, which can be sawed to the 
proper size and planed smooth at home, Thus 
the animals and figures will stana firm, and can 
be placed in any desired array. 

Model gardens, lawns, and farms can be made 
by little hands with suitable materials. Twa feet 
square of stout brown card-board makes a goed 
foundation for any of these, and the remaining 
materials are dried mosses, grasses, glue, sand, 
tiny pebbles, a Swiss chalet, box of sheep, cows, 
farm buildings, palings, etc., such as come in the 
German wooden toy boxes. 

For a private residence, the design is first de. 
cided upon, where the house shall stand, what 
shape the grass-plot shall be, whither the paths 
shall wind, ete. A sloping hill, with drive wind- 
ing up to a Swiss chalet on the top, can be made 
of a block of virgin cork, properly shaped, and 
covered with stones and moss glued on, For 
grass-plots a mixture of dyed and plain dried 
moss is the best, rubbed small, and dusted over 
the desired space, which must be previously coat- 
ed over with glue. The drives and paths are 
glued and sanded. While the glue of the lawns 
is still wet you must not begin making the paths, 
or else your grass-plots will be undesirably gritty, 
and would ruin any lawn-mower that ever was 
made. 

With a small piece of broken mirror you can 
form an enchanting pond for toy swans to float 
upon. A few bits of broken cork, with grasses 
growing (in glue) in the cracks, will make a fine 
edge for it. Trees, if not included in any of the 
toy boxes, may be made of dyed or dried trem- 
bling or other grasses, or of tiny sprigs of ever- 
green, glued on to little round bases of wood, like 
those on which wooden soldiers always grow. 

For a farm, the fields are made of rather rough- 
er and longer moss than the lawns, and stocked 
with sheep feeding, cows standing under the 
trees, farm buildings, hay wagons cut out of card- 
board, painted, and filled with real hay or straw, 
and a hay-stack, Fencing can be made by tak- 
ing a narrow strip of wood of the required length, 
and gluing wire netting, twigs, crossed hair-pins, 
ete., along one edge of it. Summer-houses can 
be made of small twigs, rustic benches, and many 
Other things which will suggest themselves to 
the ingenious architect and landscape gardener 
as the work proceeds, 

Novel match stands are made of large fir cones. 
A pedestal is made by three stout twigs bound 
together in the middle by fine wire, forming a 
double tripod. The upper one holds the fir cone 
strongly glued to it. Both the cone and the ped- 
estal are touched up by dashes of Chinese white 
and vermilion paint,and then varnished. When 
dry, the cone is stuck full of wax matches, and 
looks something like a porcupine. 

Packets of neatly printed labels, either done 
with a pen or a toy printing-press, will prove a 
great blessing tomamma, These should be neat- 
ly cut out, and have one or two thick lines ruled 
around them to give them a finish. Names of 
jams, preserves, pickles, fish, potted meats, spices, 
common household drugs, and also poison labels, 
for the various vessels containing such as are in 
common use. Yards of tape, with the family 
name written or printed in indelible ink innumer- 
able times, to be cut and sewed on to garments, 
are also a boon to a busy mother. 

Two or three daughters might carry out the 
last new idea for five-o’clock summer tea tables. 
Table-cloth of unbleached linen, with deeply 
fringed-out ends headed by drawn-work, above 
that a border of blossoming rushes, with here and 
there a gay butterfly. The monogram, or name 
of the summer home, in one corner, worked to 
simulate plaited rushes. Real plaited rush bas- 
kets, some lined with scarlet silk, to hold fruit, 
cakes, etc. <A tea cozy, or oblong quilted cover, to 
keep the tea-pot warm, shaped somewhat like a 
bishop’s mitre, made of plaited rushes, lined with 
quilted scarlet silk, with a scarlet Alsacian bow 
embroidered with rush blossoms on the top, by 
which to lift it. Maple-wood tea-tray, painted with 
rushes and butterflies ; wooden bread-and-butter 
plates to match ; tea service of plain white china, 
painted rush-color, and here and there a butter- 
fly. Wicker tea tables, painted rush-color, and 
decorated with scarlet bows, and a large tent um- 
brella in brown linen, coarsely worked with sprigs 
of rushes in wool. Wooden pails with covers, 
painted in designs of flowers on a solid color, and 
lined with quilted or gathered silk, with ribbon 
ruching at the edge, are used for work-baskets 
to stand by a chair, or to carry balls on to the 
lawn-tennis ground. They are sometimes cover- 
ed outside as well as inside with satin and silk. 

Sticking-plaster cases, book-markers, boxes for 
sewing silks, and many pretty trifles can be made 
of gold or silver perforated card-board and che- 
nille. A collection of sewing silks is always a 
useful gift, and one within the powers of small 
people, Simple little cases may be made from a 
half-yard strip of reversible ribbon three and a 
half inches wide. A durable color should be 
chosen for the outside, such as olive green or 
brown, with pale pink or primrose for the inside. 
Turn down each side of the ribbon about half an 
inch, as though for a hem, and stitch down at in- 
tervals of an inch and a quarter thirteen times, 
forming twelve shallow pockets on each side, in 
which the cards of silk are placed. A small 
length of ribbon will be-left at one end, which 
must be formed into a pointed flap, with narrow 
ribbon attached, to wrap round the case and tie 
in abow. The case should be folded inward and 
outward, like a fan, the backs of the divisions 
coming together, and the faces likewise. 

Another silk case is made of kid or leather, silk- 
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lined and ribbon-bound, and shaped like an eight- 
rayed star-fish, with an octagon body, all being cut 
inone. The sides of the octagon must be a little 
longer than the spools of silk, and the rays leaf- 
shaped. Eight brass eyelets are  button-holed 
with silk to match the lining, and sewed to the 
octagon opposite the division of each leaf, and 
the spools are laid between these eyelets parallel 
with the bases of the leaves; a narrow ribbon is 
threaded through eyelets and spools, and tied. 
When closed, each ray is folded in rotation over 
the spools, the last being ribbon strings to tie 
and keep all in place, 

Old kid gloves may be used to make spectacle 
rubbers, so welcome to the old folks. Cut four 
circles of card-board about the size of a fifty-cent 
piece; cover two with kid, padding slightly with 
cotton - wool, and two with silk, which may be 
plain, or have monogram or butterfly painted or 
embroidered. Sew the circles together, pincush- 
jon fashion, kid one side and silk the other; hav- 
ing added a small eyelet to each, attach them, kid 
inside, by narrow ribbon. eee 

A sponge case may be made of a nine-inch 
square of leather, lined with oil-silk and bound by 
braid, with a little coarse embroidery in wools, 
or chain or feather stitching, ornamenting it. A 
piece of braid a yard long should be sewn by the 
ends to opposite corners (obliquely) of the square. 
Treat the other pair of corners the same way, and 
suspend the case by these long loops to the end 
of the towel rail, When required for travel- 
ling, fold the case like an envelope over the 
sponge, and tie the braid round it. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR-TRIMMED COSTUMES. 


UR-TRIMMED costumes are the favorite 

street suits at midwinter, These trimmings 
are not now confined to cloth and velvet as they 
formerly were, but are on the richest silks, satin, 
and the less weighty camel’s-hair dresses. Black 
satin, or else black satin Surah, is among the 
choicest materials for a short round skirt to be 
trimmed with fur. The foot of the dress is fin- 
ished with a pleating from four to six inches 
deep, laid in small knife pleats, or else box-pleat- 
ed, and the heading for this is a band of black 
or brown fur about six or eight inches wide. A 
similar row of fur then extends straight up the 
middle of the front breadth, and is nearly wide 
enough to meet the side panels of brocaded vel- 
vet that are sewed in the second side seams of 
the skirt. The basque of such a suit is in coat 
shape, quite round, not longer behind in habit 
fashion, but shaped like a gentleman’s morning 
coat, either single or double breasted, with lapels 
and buttons behind, and open down the middle 
seam from the waist line. The only fur on this 
coat is a small collar, large cuffs, and square 
pockets on the hips. A border of fur on this 
coat is thought to detract from its style. The 
fur-trimmed skirt of such a suit is also worn 
with other basques, such as black or dark-colored 
plush coats, or else one of Persian brocade, and 
it is also used with dressy basques of the same 
satin Surah as the skirt, trimmed with an edging 
of fur and a great deal of coffee-colored Lan- 
guedoe lace in full frills, with perhaps some 
old gold satin in the facings. Black beaver fur 
bands are used for the handsomest black suits, 
and this is most effective when there is 2 seam 
in the middle of the band which joins the two 
lower edges together, making the top edge have 
long fleece as well as the lower, and thus hide 
the pelt. Otter bands are liked for brown, gray, 
and drab dresses, also for black, but this is a very 
expensive fur. The prettiest low-priced fur for 
cloth, camel’s-hair, and other wool suits is that 
of the black hare, which is only $1 25 a yard in 
very suitable width and quality, showing a long 
glossy fleece. A pelerine cape, deep cuffs, and a 
small muff add much to the beauty of these cloth 
suits, and make them warm enough for most 
weather without any heavier wrap than the cloth 
jacket, which is usually made of the material. 
If the style of the cloth suit is simple and severe, 
it is in far better taste, and, moreover, will serve 
two or perhaps three seasons without needing 
alteration. Dark green and seal brown suits are 
the most popular for trimming with fur. The 
borders on green suits are usually black, though 
imported costumes have otter or seal-skin on 
green cloth. Black fur is not effective on brown 
cloth ; the seal-skin is preferred, or else some of 
the various fox furs, or the inexpensive ’coon- 
skin borders. When the expense is not to be 
considered, black fox borders, costing from $7 to 
$10 a yard, and sometimes more, are used on 
velvet or satin skirts. A close basque, narrow 
skirt, and an apron pointed low on one side like 
that of the handkerchief suits, is a favorite de- 
sign for cloth dresses. The fashion, however, 
that is not new, yet always popular, is that of the 
basque, with a round apron over-skirt draped 
alike on both sides, and bordered, as the skirt is 
bordered, with fur. 


OTHER WINTER DRESSES. 


A fancy for using gilt soutache is again revived 
for gay little dresses that are worn in the house, 
and that are entirely concealed in the street by 
the long cloak of seal-skin, or else a fur-lined 
wrap. Young ladies especially like this trimming 
on the basques of cloth, camel’s-hair, and velvet 
dresses, and they use it on colored basques that 
are now worn with various skirts. Three rows 
of the narrowest gold braid form the border on 
the basque, while the collar, cuffs, and pockets 
are embroidered with gold. Claret-colored cloth 
and velvet basques are very pretty trimmed in 
this way, and youthful-looking jackets of blue 
velvet are braided in rows with gold soutache to 
wear with black satin de Lyon full skirts ; to the 
latter may be added an apron pointed low on the 
right side, and edged with gold bead fringe, while 
on the shorter left-hand side of the apron hang 








two sash ends of black Surah satin gathered into 
gold tassels. Sometimes, by way of variety, gold 
and silver braids are used in alternaterows. Trim- 
mings of steel beads are also revived, particular- 
ly for black and for the fashionable dark green 
dresses. They are used in fringes, passementerie, 
ornamental clusters, braid, and buttons, A hand- 
some reception dress for an elderly lady is of 
black satin, with steel bead fringe in rows across 
the panels, in tassels on the sash of the front, 
and also on the basque. A bonnet to be worn 
with this suit has black satin for the foundation, 
with a crown of steel beads; the wide strings of 
soft Surah are trimmed across the end with nar- 
row steel fringe. 

Some youthful-looking wool dresses just im- 
ported have the dull red shade now so popular for 
the prevailing color. One of these has the basque 
of dark garnet camel’s-hair made single-breasted, 
and with two stylish box pleats behind. The 
Byron collar and square cuffs of garnet velvet 
are wrought with gold, Satin ribbon set in the 
second dart at the waist line is tied in front with 
negligent grace, and from this ribbon up the front 
and around the neck is a triple frill of lace as 
dark as if dipped in coffee. The red wool over- 
skirt is a bunched-up apron, with the edge con- 
cealed by being sewed to the silk skirt beneath, 
and all the visible parts of this skirt are hidden 
by two deep flounces of red and green satin in 
a pattern of small blocks. These flounces have 
several rows of shirring at the top, while the low- 
er part is pressed into pleats, and is bound widely 
with garnet velvet. Another of these stylish red 
dresses has a pelisse of the red wool falling open 
from the waist behind to show a kilt-pleated skirt 
of dark red plaid goods. There are coat-like 
square pieces sewed on the hips, and red satin 
ribbon passed across the top of these is tied in 
front. The collar, cuffs, and pockets are like the 
last, of red velvet wrought with gold threads, and 
there is a border of red velvet on the kilt. 

Shirred fronts of skirts are more popular than 
at any previous season, but the fancy now is for 
horizontal rows of shirring rather than the length- 
wise shirrings of last year. Sometimes these 
gaugings merely fill the space between plain side 
panels, while in other skirts they cover the entire 
front and gored side breadths ; the latter is true 
more particularly of the full skirts that have three 
straight breadths behind. The most effective 
way is to press the fullness between the shirrings 
into close knife pleats, leaving a narrow pleated 
frill for the foot, or else turning it under to form 
the full puffed look that is ncw given to many 
imported dresses. There is also a new caprice for 
putting the figured goods, or that with high colors, 
into the skirt, while the basque or coat is of plain 
material, and sometimes of the most sombre color, 
or it may be black. The latter plan commends 
itself to ladies who think black more becoming to 
them than colors, yet who wish to relieve them- 
selves from wearing black entirely, as many have 
done for several years. The brocades both of 
velvet and satin have been so greatly reduced in 
price in the midst of the winter that ladies are 
having entire dresses made of them instead of 
using them for combination dresses, as is the more 
general custom, The design for brocaded dress- 
es must be very simple, such as the round pea- 
sant waist with broad collar or kerchief and wide 
belt with sash, very close sleeves, and a full round 
skirt entirely without trimming behind, though 
some pleatings or gathered ruffles may be put on 
the fronts, Another popular fashion that is now 
inexpensive since jet fringes have been lowered 
in price is that of covering the upper form of the 
sleeve from armhole to wrist with the netted 
heading of the fringe, cutting off or putting out 
of sight the drooping strands of the fringe. The 
collar and belt are covered in the same way. This 
is very pretty on plain black silk or satin de Lyon 
dresses that have the round waist and full round 
skirt of peasant shape. 
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TOYS. 


The toys for children’s holiday gifts improve 
in beauty each season, and are chosen by mothers 
with a view to giving their girls correct ideas of 
symmetry and beauty. The toy dishes for dolls 
are in the most graceful forms and colors, and 
imitate the loveliest Capo di Monte designs, or 
else they have classic outlines, or are pure white, 
or of old blue and white, or it may be of the new 
burnished wares that imitate copper or gold. 
Some of these are large enough for téte-d-téte 
sets in the sick-room, while others have cups as 
small as a thimble. The smallest, at 10 cents, 
are stowed in a tiny box, while the largest, at $10, 
are full dinner sets that are complete enough to 
teach little women what is needed for a well-ap- 
pointed table. Britannia sets made on white 
metal that does not bend or break are commend- 
ed for durability, and cost $1 to $4. The toilette 
sets of wash-bowl and pitcher are large enough 
for use, and are prettily decorated. There are 
provision sets with dishes of meats, salads, bread, 
and fruit that look most natural, and furnish the 
doll’s table suitably. Boxes of napkins, doyleys, 
and all table linen delight the embryo housewives, 
while everything in glass, porcelain, and silver is 
shown in miniature, For the doll’s kitchen are 
dressers with wooden articles—rolling-pin, sifter, 
bowl, ete.—and there are new toy ranges that 
may be heated by a lamp, while in others a fire 
may be built with safety. Buffets well furnished 
with dishes are new this season, and there are 
dressing tables and bureaus meant for dolls, but 
large enough to be used by little girls for their 
own —t 

As for dolls themselves, blondes remain in most 
favor, though dark eyes are ‘ht after with the 
lightest golden hair. The indestructible dolls 
with bisque heads, lamb’s-wool hair that may be 
washed and combed, and the jointed indestructi- 
ble bodies that assume almost any pose, are com- 
mended by — people as the best outlay 
of money. ese cost from $2 25 upward, and 





are to be had with black or brown eyes, as well 
as with the palest blue or darkest violet. The 
Marquise doll, or the Pompadour, as some call it, 
is a novelty this season, on account of its powder- 
ed hair dressed elaborately in Pompadour style. 
Another novelty is the nursing doll, an infant 
with a bottle at its mouth, which it soon empties 
of the milk. Infant dolls with wax heads that 
have banged blonde hair are especial favorites 
with little girls, and next these are “year olds” 
in their first short clothes, with yoke slips of mus- 
lin, French apron, and gay striped stockings. 
The little sailor in midshipman’s blue uniform is 
the boy doll that seems most popular. Many la- 
dies select the head and all the different parts of 
the doll, and have it made precisely as they like, 
choosing arms and limbs separately. The kid 
bodies well jointed are best liked stuffed with 
hair, and for these are chosen the durable bisque 
heads, or else the wax heads with eyes that move ; 
the latter are easily defaced, but are so pretty, and 
have such expressive faces, that they remain in 
favor. The bisque heads begin as low as 74 cents, 
and the wax heads at 56 cents, Cheap bodies 
are of muslin stuffed with cotton or with sawdust, 
and-begin as low as 19 cents, Trousseau boxes 
with the doll and various sets of clothing are 
among choice imported toys, while every article 
of clothing or of house furniture for dolls is found 
in the shops. 

For the boys there are special treasures this 
season in the sleight-of-hand and conjuring tricks 
with which Heller used to mystify and delight 
children and grown people alike, These are put 
up in boxes with printed explanations, The bot- 


tle imp, the magic nail, the fire-eater, and card | 


tricks of various kinds are among these attractive 
toys, and some of them cost only 10 cents, or 25 
or 50 cents, while the tricks with hats and magic 
eggs, and glasses with false bottoms, are more in- 
tricate and costly. New games of ten-pins have 
the pins in obelisk shapes, New hobby-horses 
have a far more natural motion than the leaping 
or rocking horses, and are mounted in a way that 
can not injure the carpet. The motion is that of 
a horse when loping, or in an easy canter, and the 
horse costs from $3 50 up. Bicycles are also 
shown in all sizes, costing from $6 50 up to $20 
for those for large boys. Wagons to be drawn 
by hand, or else already provided with horses 
with natural skins, are of every kind seen in city 
streets or in the country—trucks, express wagons, 
hay carts, the omnibus, goat wagons, hansom 
cabs, beer wagons, donkey-carts, etc. Noah’s 
arks with animals inside are from 12 cents to 
several dollars. Animals with natural skins are 
the delight of boys who are critical, while for 
those who are too young to pick flaws are wooden 
animals well carved an? not painted. Elephants 
with natural skin seem to be the popular animal 
this season, and cost from 74 cents to $10. 
Among woolly animals, the Spitz dog and lambs 
are most natural-looking, and are made to bark 
or bleat in most natural manner. Donkeys that 
move the head obstinately and carry panniers, 
and cows that can be milked, are from $1 24 up- 
ward, Wagon loads of building blocks are fa- 
vorites with both boys and girls, and the same is 
true of many of the games, such as Ring Toss 
and John Gilpin, Steeple Chase, Captive Princess, 
Cats and Mice, and Pilgrim’s Progress. The pret- 
tiest drums are gilded, and the coaching horns are 
like long tin trumpets, while others of brass are 
gay with many colored stripes, and are of most 
fanciful shapes. The sleighs are as low as 79 
cents for the boy who has very little money, while 
gayly caparisoned ones are several dollars. Sets 
of tin soldiers are from 14 cents to $10, and there 
are sham fights, Indian camps, and artillery all 
made of tin. 

The mechanical toys are most varied this win- 
ter, and it is found that the simplest ones give 
most pleasure, such as the leaping frogs, pug- 
dogs, walking elephants, and greyhounds. Tin 
landscapes are new this season, and represent 
park scenes, hunts, winter lakes, ete. Soldiers’ 
outfits are from $4 to $12, and guns from 25 
cents to $3. Warehouses of several stories and 
menageries with animals of every kind that en- 
tered the ark are shown for boys. The new roller 
skates with three wheels are commended for boys 
and girls alike, and cost $1 65 a pair in all sizes, 

For the Christmas tree are bunches of grapes 
green or ripe, and burnished indestructible balls 
at 10 cents each. Tinsel moss in gilt or silver 
brightens up the tree, and there are horseshoes 
of gold, reindeer to lie under the tree, tiny silver 
bells for 5 cents each, angels of glass, and birds 
suspended from rubber; stockings for candies 
are 15 cents; a small Santa Claus, or else a mask 
to be worn by a “ live Santa Claus,” completes the 
outfit. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; and Messrs. James McCrezry & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; R. H. Macy & Co.; Enricu 
Broruers; L. P. Trspais; and F. A. 0. Scuwarz 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Endymion is beyond question the sensation of 
the season, 58,000 copies of the ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library” edition, published by Harper & Brotu- 
ERS, having been sold in ten days after its publi- 
cation. e readers of this fascinating novel will 
find their enjoyment of it greatly enhanced by 
the study of the following key to the characters, 
chiefly furnished by Mr. Louis J. Jenntn@s, the 
New York World correspondent, always bearing 
in mind that they are not exact portraits, but 
changed to suit the artistic aim of the author 
many of them being composed of the traits of 
more than one distinguished personage: Endym- 
ion Ferrars—BrensaMIN DisRAkELI, Lord Bza- 
CONSFIELD; Mira Ferrars (his sister)—EvuGt&nig, 
Empress of the French; Prince Florestan—traits 
of Louis NaPpoLron framed in an outline of the 
career of ALFONSO of Spain; Queen Agrippina— 
in the main Queen HorrTensg, mother of Louis 
NaPoLeon, the name covering an allusion to 
Queen IsaBetia II.; Zenobia—a composite of 
Lady Jersey and Lady Hoxianp; Baron Ser- 





ius—Baron Brunnow, who effected the famous 
Geateents Alliance of 1840; Nigel Penruddock 
—Cardinal MANnrinG, with traits of Cardinal 
WISEMAN; Job Thornberry—RicHARD COBDEN; 
Sidney Wilton—Sipney Hersert, Lord Her- 
BERT of Lea; Lord Roehampton—Lord PaLmeEr- 
ston; Lord Montford—the Earl of Dudley, Lord 
EGLINTON, and Lord MELBOURNE in one; Mr. 
Neuchatel—Baron LioneL Rotruscuip; Adri- 
ana—Lady Rosesery, with suggestions of Lady 
Burpsgtt-Coutts and Miss ALICE ROTHSCHILD; 
Mr. Bertie Tremaine—MonckTon Mings, Lor 
HoveutTon; Mr. St. Barbe—W. M. THacKERAY; 
Mr. Gushy—Cuar_Les Dickens; Vigo, the Tai- 
lor—Poo.g, the tailor, with suggestions of Hup- 
son, the Railway King; Count Ferrol—Prince 
BismakCK ; Dr. Comely—Bishop WILBERFORCE 
(‘‘Soapy Sam’’). 

—As an item in these columns not long ago 
might lead to the inference that we held Mrs. 
HUBBARD to be the discoverer of the system of 
teaching visible speech, we hasten to say that 
nothing of the sort was intended, as it is well 
known that the system, in more or less perfec- 
tion, is hundreds of years old. Mrs. HuBBARD 
was advised by Dr. Howe to make use of a paper 
prepared by Mr. Horace Mann, whose large- 
hearted interest in humanity had caused him to 
investigate the subject abroad, and it was under 
the instruction contained in that paper that Mrs. 
HvspBarD applied her efforts to her daughter’s 
case, and to the development of the system. 

—Miss KE.Loae was called before the curtain 
at the Imperial Opera-House in St. Petersburg 
one evening twenty times, and in order to empty 
the house it was found necessary to turn ont 
the lights, 

—In the sums which she receives from her 
books Miss Brappon ranks among the half- 
dozen best-paid writers of fiction. 

—The husband of the lovely Jersey Lily, Mr. 
EpwakbD Lanertry, is now in this country on 
business, 

—General TrEvINo is to be the new Mexican 
Secretary of War, and has arrived in the city of 
Mexico with his pretty American wife. 

—Lord CoLin CAMPBELL, whose convalescence 
was recently announced, is engaged to marry 
Miss BLoop, an American beauty, in spite of Mr. 
HowWELLS’s opinion of the name of “ Blood.” 

—Colonel Farr, the new Nevada Senator, 
whose Bonanza made him famous, was recently 
in the Ophir Mine, when twenty tons of rock 
fell on the place from which he had the instant 
before moved, 

—Mr. Stuart Wor Tey has received from his 
Sheffield constituents a fine piano and cabinet 
of ‘cutlery as wedding gifts. He married not 
long since the daughter of Mr. Tom Tro.Lorg, 
whose second wife, Frances ELrnor TERNAN, 
is the author of Sister Anne and several other 
novels published by the Messrs. HARPER. 

—Signor Rarmonpo-Terrana, of Sicily, was 
captured by brigands, and released on payment 
of a ransom of eight thousand lire, some time 
ago. Venturing on the highway again, he was 
recently recaptured, and now has the alterna- 
tive of surrendering his head or sixty-five thou- 
sand lire more. All of which makes Sicily an 
attractive spot to travellers. 

—Miss Louisa Lang, daughter of the Profess- 
or of Latin at Harvard University, was married 
a short time since in Cambridge to one of the 
Van Renssevarrs of Albany, Dr. Peasopy and 
PHILuips Brooks officiating, and the faculty, 
with Ko Kun Hua and BsorNsTJERNE BJORN- 
SON, and other literary and scientific lights, be- 
ing among the guests, 

—President Hayes says that the first two 
years of his administration were as hard as any 
of LrncoLyn’s, the last two as easy and pleasant 
as any ruler ever enjoyed. 

—Awnwna DIckinson’s play, in which Miss Dav- 
ENPORT appears, is popularly known as “The 
Dream of the Dressmaker.”’ 

—When RicHarD WaGner arrived in Munich, 
some weeks ago, the Theatre Royal gave a per- 
formance of Tristan and the Meistersinger. 

—The Times is said to have paid a thousand 
pounds for the privilege of giving its readers 
one or two specimen chapters of Zndymion be- 
fore its publication. 

—Mrs. JOHNSTON, formerly Miss HARRIET 
Lang, is to visit Washington this winter, the 
first time for many years, as the guest of Mrs. 
Hornsby, the daughter of Judge Buack. 

—It is said to be a singular fact that, with the 
exception of Turkey, every reigning royal family 
in Europe has some of the blood of Mary Srvu- 
ART in its veins. 

—Mr. WHIsTLER is shortly expected in this 
country on a visit. 

—Dr. CHaprn has not been able to preach for 
° year on account of his exhausted nervous sys- 

em. 

—One of the Harvard faculty has a little 
daughter whose feet have been bandaged and 
crippled since her birth to make them small! 
It is true that he is a Chinese mandarin, To 
him, lately, in Cambridge, was born a son. 

—Admiral GLYN, to whom Miss Nerison left 
her fortune, was hindered from marrying her, it 
is rumored, by the disapproval of the Prince of 
Wales. The Prince has had him lately to shoot 
deer with him in Scotland, and he was also in- 
vited to dine with the Queen at Balmoral. 

—The Queen of Italy is much more popular 
than the King, and the people have made the 
marguerite the national flower in deference to 
her name. 

—The son of Mrs. Browntne is having con- 
siderable success as an artist. He has just com- 

leted three pictures—‘‘ Still Life,’’ represent- 
ing melons, sunflowers, and dishes; “‘ Disturbed 
Life,” representing a family of owls that he 
reared; and “Tan Garden,” a cottage inclosure, 
with figures. 

—Rosa Bonnevr, Mile. Dopv, and Madame 
ABIcoT, together with five Sisters of Charity, 
are the only women, it is said, entitled to wear 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

—Gail Hamilton (Miss Dones) lives, when at 
home, in a charming old farm-house, formerly 
her father’s. Building on a porch, she has se- 
cured a large hall, and in addition to the other 
airy “‘ upper chambers,” a delightful open room 
above for books and work and sunshine. Down 
stairs, on one side of the hall, is a room filled 
with the library left her by Gzoraz Woop (Pe- 
ter Schamyl in America), and on the other side, 
beyond the parlor, is as perfect a little dining- 
room as possible, with crimson walls and black. 
walnut wainscot. Here the engraved glass and 
silver and china are faultless, as all who sit down 
at the table are obliged to confess that the house- 
keeping is also. 
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Doll’s Cro- 
chet Dress. 


Tuis doll is 
clothed with a 








slip, hat, and 
boots worked 
in crochet 
with a double 
thread of pink 
and of white 
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To make the : 
slip, work in Afghan stitch with pink worsted by the pattern, 
of which one-half is given by Fig. 29, Supplement, beginning 
at the middle of the back on a foundation of 14 st. (stitches), 
and widening and narrowing in the course 
of the work as the pattern may require. 
(The manner of widening and narrowing 
was explained in the description given of 
Child’s Hood on page 100, Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XII.) Having completed this part, and 
joined the middle of the back from 69 to 70, 
work the border across the back on the 6 st. 
of the front that project beyond that part; 
work a number of pattern rows, alternately 
one of white and one of pink, corresponding 
to the number in the back of the slip, con- 
necting each st. on the 
upper edge of the bor- 
der with the corre- 
sponding st. on the 
bottom edge of the 
back ; beginning at the 
third pattern row, and 
in every following row 
worked with white 
worsted, in place of 
taking up the st. from 
the vertical veins in 
the front of:the work, 
take them up from the 
vertical veins in the 
back, thus forming a 
ribbed design with 
raised pink rows. Edge 
the top of the skirt, 
after pleating it as in- 
dicated on the pattern, 
with 1 pattern row 
with white worsted, b | 
and then work on this 
with pink worsted the ec 
back of the waist by 
Fig. 30, Supplement, 
taking up the st. for 
the first pattern row of 
it from the vertical veins in the back of the work, 
making a raised row of the white one. For the 
sleeves work on a foundation of 14 st. 2 pattern 
rows with pink worsted and 1 row with white, and 
edge the sides also with the latter color; then work 
1 round in single crochet on the vertical veins in 


Dott’s Baruine Sorr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Nexp.xr-Boox. 


‘the back of the preceding pattern row. Join 
the front to the backs of the waist, and set the 
sleeves into the armholes so that the sides will 
lap at the shoulder seam. Edge the bottom 
of the slip with a round worked in the follow- 
ing manner: Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the following second st. on the edge, and 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of them). The front 
of the slip is trimmed from the shoulder with 2 rounds in white worsted, 
separated by ] pattern row, one of which extends around the back of the 
skirt as a heading for the border. These rounds are worked at each side 
of the middle 3 pattern rows in this manner: Insert the needle from be- 
low through the vein on the surface of the pattern row, and draw the 
white thread under it for a st., + having drawn the needle from under 
one vein, insert it at the next, and take up another st. in the same man- 
ner, then work off this st. together with the preceding one; repeat from 
*. With a needle and white worsted work serpentine lines over the st. 
in the pattern row between the white rounds, and work thick dots in imi- 
tation of buttons down the middle of the front. Edge the neck with a 
round in sl; (slip stitch), and furnish the slip with buttons and loops for 
closing in the back. Begin the 
hat at the centre on a founda- 
tion of 3 st. joined into a loop, 
and work with pink worsted 
12 rounds in sec., working 
through both veins of the st., 
and increasing . the 
number of st. as may 
be required, so that 


Lamp-cuimney Cover. 
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Do.u’s WaLkine Svir. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 20-28. 
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No. IV., Figs. 16-19, 
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For pattern see description in Suppl. 
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the work will 
neither puck- 
er nor draw; 
then work 2 
rounds  with- 
out increasing, 
one with pink 
= and one with 
white, and 
turn them back 
to form an up- 
turned _ brim. 
The trimming 


consists of chain stitches of white worsted, arranged in a ro- 


sette of 4 loops, fastened down under a small pink ball at the 


Napkin Riva. 





Doit’s Crocuet Dress. 


For pattern see Suppl., 
No. VL., Figs. 29 and 30. 


front of the hat; a longer loop is carried from under the ro- 
sette around the hat, and crossed and 
fastened under a white ball at the middle 
of the back. The hat is held on the 
doll’s head by means of an elastic band. 

Each boot is worked from the middle 
of the toe on a foundation of 3 st., the 
first of which is passed by, in 14 pattern 
rows in Afghan stitch; the first pattern 
row counts 2 st.; in each of the follow- 
ing 2 pattern rows increase by 1 st. on 
the side taken for the middle of the top 
of the foot, and in the last 3 of the 14 


decrease by 1 st. on 
the same side. Join 
the edges of the 
first 4 and the last 4 
pattern rows on the 
slanting side for the 
top of the foot, then 
join the edges of the 
first 7 and the last 
7 on the straight 
side for the sole, and 
fasten the st. left at 
the point with over- 
cast stitches on the 
wrong side. Edge 
the top of the boot 
with 3 rounds, the 
first of which is 
worked with white 
worsted as follows: 
Alternately 1 se, on 
the next st. on the 
edge, and 1 ch. 2d 
round.—Work as in 
the preceding round. 
38d round.—Work a 
picot round like the 






For pattern and description see Supple- 





one edging the slip. 


Lamp-chimney Cover. 
Tue card-board cone is covered as 
shown in the illustration with four point- 
ed pieces of white, red, and blue cloth, 


Dott’s Hovse Dress. 


ment, No, XIV., Figs. 57-67. 





Case ror Postat Carns, 
For design see Suppl., No, VIIL, Fig. 82. 


the seams joining them being concealed un- 
der serpentine lines and point Russe of col- 
ored silk ; each outer point is fastened down 
with a back stitch in silk of the same shade, 
and the intersecting threads are held down 
with similar stitches in gold thread. The 
edge of the cover is bound with blue satin, 
and bordered with an upright pleating of blue satin ribbon an inch in 
width ; the stitches with which it is fastened are covered by braided blue 
silk cord, The cover is further ornamented as shown in the illustration 
with small brass bells. ‘ 


TABLETS. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with fine cotton on a foundation of braid, on one 
side of which there are mignardise scallops counting 7 loops each, in the 
following manner: 1st round.—Work for the lower edge + 1 sc. (single 
crochet) in the 2d loop of the next scallop, 4 times alternately 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of them), and ? sc. in 
the following loop; repeat from *. 2d round.—At the upper edge of the 
braid, alternately 1 sc. in the next loop, and 1 chain stitch. ff 


Tablets. 

TueEsE ivory tablets are 
incased in covers of light 
fawn-colored leather, em- 
broidered on 
the outside 
in satin, tent, 
and knotted 
stitch and in 
point Russe 
with floss 
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silk in various colors, Linked to the metal clasp at the top, 
which holds together the covers and tablets, is a small silver 
chain furnished with a ring at the other end. Loops of leather, 
through which a pencil is slipped, are attached at the left side. 


open spaces are underlaid with maroon velvet. Fine holes, 
through which the stitches are taken, are punched along the 
outlines. The chain stitch that edges the dark cloth, and 
serves also to fasten it down on the other materials, is worked 
with dark silk; the double lines consist of gold cord sewn 
down with overcast stitches of black silk, and the point Russe 
between them is worked with red silk; the rest of the embroid- 
ery on the dark eloth is worked with red silk in three shades 
and gold thread in chain stitch and point Russe. For the net- 
work on the maroon velvet, threads of yellowish-brown silk are 
stretched, and the points of intersection fastened down with 
gold thread. The parallel chain stitch lines and the point 
Russe on the fawn-colored cloth are worked with red silk; the 
broken line through the middle is of gold thread, sewn down 
with overcast stitches of black silk. 

For the lamp mat Fig. 2, a circular piece twelve inches in 
diameter of light fawn-colored cloth is required; it is cut in 
notched points as shown in the illustration, after which the 
outlines of the design are transferred to it. Fig. 34, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern for a point and the design for the em- 
broidery on it. A diamond-shaped piece is cut out of each 
point, and the openings are underlaid with blue and with 
brown satin alternately. Each satin piece is ornamented with 
a cross seam in réséda silk, with réséda cut glass beads dis- 
posed as indicated on the pattern, and with Smyrna stitch in 
red silk, The cloth around the satin is edged in chain stitch 


Monogram. 


Tris monogram is worked on batiste or linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in satin stitch. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts tidy, which is designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Direc- ; 
tress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work, is of linen can- 
vas, embroidered in cross stitch in the colors given in the 
description of symbols, The design was published in the Sup- 
plement to Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. XII. No. 4 gives a 
section of the border, and Nos. 7-9 give the ground figures for 
the centre. The heading for the fringe is worked by Fig. 2; 
blocks of six cross stitches each are worked at regular intervals, 
varying the colors of the silk. The edge is formed by slanting 
stitches worked over two squares of the canvas in height and 
width ; below this the material is ravelled for fringe. In pl) 
of this heading the one shown in Fig. 3 may be used; for this a 
slanting stitch is taken over three squares in height and two in 
width, then a vertical stitch over four squares, and another 
slanting stitch in the opposite direction. 
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Fig. 1.—Tmy.—Cross Strron Emprorprry.—See Fig. 2.—[Designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.} 
For design see Supplement, Nos. 4, and 7-9, Harper’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIII. 





Fig. 1.—Lamp Mar. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 33. 


Lamp Mats, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.— For 
this lamp mat a 
circular piece 
seven inches and 
a half in diame- 
ter is cut out of 
a piece twelve 
inches in diame- 
ter of light fawn- 
colored cloth, 
leaving a ring, 
which is then 
pinked in scal- 
lops at both 
edges. The cen- 
tre of the lamp 
nat is of cloth 
na darker shade, 
and is cut in full, 
us seen in the il- 
lustration, from 
the pattern given 
by Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement, the out- 
lines of the de- 
sign are trans- 
ferred to it, and 
it is then gum- 
med on the fawn- 
colored cloth; 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom ‘the outlines for ——> 
3 70 5 Years oLp.—Back. the embroidery shen 
[See Fig. 2.] on the latter are Fig. 1.—Croak For Girt Fig. 2.—Overcoat rok Boy 
For description see Supplement. traced epee rroM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
to the illustra- For description see For pattern and descrip. see 
tion, and the Supplement. Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 43-48. 
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Fig. 2.—Fringx ror Tiny, Fie. 1. Fig. 8.—Borper ror Smoxine-Car, Fig. 2, Pace 13.—{For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 31.] 








Fig. 2.—Lamp Mat. 
For design see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 34. 


with pink or 
blue silk. The 
serpentine lines 
are of blue filo- 
selle silk, sewn 
down with over- 
cast stitches of 
pink silk, and 
the point Russe 
and the chain 
stitch are work- 
ed with red and 
réséda silks. 
Tufts of pink 
and olive wool 
are fastened 
down between 
the points. The 
inner circle is 
defined in chain 
stitch with blue 
and in tent stitch 
with réséda silk. 


Photograph 
Frame. 
See illustration on 
page 4. 
Tye frame is 
of écru papier- 
maché, with an 
inserted border 
of white perfo- 


rated board, or- Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
namented with 3 To 5 Years OLD.—FRonT. 
Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grri threads of blue [See Fig. 1.] 
From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. silk stretched as For description see Supplement. 


shown in the il- 
lustration. 





Fig. 3.—Frince ror Tivies, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own CorrEsPoNDENtT.} 


The Educational Difficulty in England.—Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Bndymion.—Lord Mayors’ Feasts.—The 
rince’s “ Harnsom.”— Marriages and Advertise- 
ments. 
HE quarrels of the education-mongers are 
beginning to rival in rancor those of the 
theologians. Our fine old public-school system 
having conspicuously broken down in its attempt 
to give any practical instruction such as enables 
boys to pass a competitive examination, those 


who are connected with it are naturally outraged | 


against. the system that succeeds. The “tone” 
and the smattering of classics that young gentle- 
men pick up at fashionable seminaries have here- 
tofore been considered by parents a sufficient in- 
terest for their money, and when all civil and 
military appointments went by favor there was 
not, perhaps, much to complain of, since one ig- 
noramus had as good a chance as another. But 
now that our government offices (save one, the 
foreign) are open to competition, Paterfamilias is 
getting curious to know what he is paying so 
much money for, since his Tom and Jack are 
generally among the rejected. That ethereal no- 
tion of an education, which, after all, only “ teach- 
es us to educate ourselves,” does not quite satisfy 
him in these hard times, when the rents come in 
so slowly, and it would be so extremely conven- 
ient if Tom and Jack could do something for 
themselves. Goaded to fury by his remonstrances, 
the public-school masters have been making an 
onslaught against the “ cram coaches.” Parents, 
they complain, will take their sons away from 
their schools just as their intellects are about to 
bloom forth and repay all the pains of classical 
manuring, and transplant them in “ cram” acad- 
emies such as Mr, Wren’s. Mr. Wren says they 
would never have bloomed at all, or, at all events, 
produced the fruit of a civil service appointment, 
*f they had not been transplanted. And if it be 
true that the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, Mr. Wren is right. For my part, I neither 
like “cramming” nor the ethereal system, but 
the former is at present necessitated by the lat- 
ter, and so it will continue to be till the vested 
interests of our public schools are still more se- 
riously threatened, and learning is made practica- 
ble, and above all intelligible, from the first. 

In a humbler walk of life there is another ed- 
ucational squabble on the subject of punishments. 
School-masters are very properly admonished that 
boxing on the ears is a most injurious practice, 
while even for serious offenses and persistent ill 
conduct they are forbidden to use corporal pun- 
ishment. Ifthe ordinary flogging familiar to ev- 
ery Eton boy, whether he is the son of a peer or 
@ parvenu, were carried out in a Board school, 
there would be an outcry throughout the country, 
and a picture in the Illustrated Police Gazette. 
Nor do school-board masters venture to cane in 
that thorough manner so much recommended by 
the author of Midshipman Easy, so that the cul- 
prit remembers his offenses at all times, and not 
only on taking a chair. And now, it seems, by 
the last magisterial decision, even caning on the 
the hand is denounced as a baneful practice, 
“ calculated to ruin a boy’s prospects for life if 
he desires hereafter to be an artist.” The un- 
fortunate school-master who has henceforth to 
deal with a really bad boy will, therefore, be con- 
siderably puzzled to know what to do with him. 
What effect, for instance, will all the “moral 
suasion” in the world have upon a bully? It is 
quite amazing to what lengths “in the other di- 
rection” the humanitarians of the milk-and-water 
school will go, though with the best intentions in 
the world. The man who saw the little boy 
drowning in the lock, with two other boys trying 
to save him, and who drew up the flood-gates in 
hopes to drown all three, but only drowned one, 
is not, it seems, to be considered a murderer. 
And even when found guilty of manslaughter, he 
only gets a few years penal servitude instead of 
the full term, because, forsooth, the judge receives 
a letter from the wretch’s employer saying he 
was “of a dull and morose disposition.” I don’t 
doubt he was both morose and sulky, but where 
are the “ extenuating circumstances” in that fact ? 
We have all heard that it is better to be good 
than to be clever; but I did not know how very 
advantageous (when one has committed a fright- 
ful crime) it was to be dull. That the jrdge 
had a natural fellow-feeling for the man, and 
none for the boy, is certain. 

It has been said that, when near his end, the 
bad man thinks of future punishment, the reli- 
gious man of the state of his soul, and the good 
man of those he leaves behind him. Under these 
circumstances, the person accused of the Acton 
murder must bea model, Indeed, that is the very 
thing he intends to be. “Go at once,” says he 
to his wife, “to Madame Tussaud’s* with my trou- 
sers, waistcoat, everything, and sell them. Di- 
rectly I get out of prison—and I’m sure I shall— 
I'shall go to every place I can think of, and ex- 
hibit myself for so much a head. Look here, 
missis, I shall make my fortune.” There is a 

roverb, however, to the effect that one can not 

ve one’s cake and eat it. If the individual in 
question is hanged, everything will turn out satis- 
factorily. But if he is found “not guilty,” Ma- 
dame ud will not give a button for his 
waistcoat, nor the public one halfpenny to see him. 

At the end of this week appears Endymion, to 
the great disgust of all the novelists. here is 
the money to come from with which the libraries 
are to buy other folks’ novels when of my Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fiction Mr. Mudie takes three thou- 
sand and Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons seventeen 
hundred copies? Even the Grosvenor Library, 
whose efforts at rivalry are not so gigantic as they 
promised to be, is said to have made an effort in 
the case of ion, and takes seventy-five cop- 
ies. All sorts of rumors, however, are in circula- 





* The famous wax-work exhibition. 





tion respecting this long-looked-for work, the one 
most generally believed being that ten thousand 
copies have been already bespoken, and that the 
noble author has received ten thousand pounds 
for it. Ten thousand is a nice number for the 
memory to have to deal with, and rolls tripping- 
ly from the tip of the tongue. Special arrange- 
ments have been made with Baron Tauchnitz, by 
which his Continental edition of the work will be 
published contemporaneously, so that it is proba- 
ble there will be a good deal of importation by 
that excellent and fashionable class of persons 
who hold smuggling to be improper, but think 
nothing of breaking the law to cheapen their 
books. 

There will have to be some alteration made in 
the Mansion House arrangements as regards its 
hospitalities on Lord Mayor’s Day, if an invita- 
tion to them is to be worth having. At present 
the crowd is so great, and the accommodation sé 
insufficient, that I know of more than one case 
this year of guests who, having been shifted from 
seat to seat, have at last found no seat at all, and 
came away disgusted. It would surely be better 
to ask 800 persons to dine in something like com- 
fort than 900, as at present, to scramble for seats 
and food. This huge banquet, which, with the 
processions, costs £4000, is paid for half by the 
Lord Mayor, and half by the sheriffs, who, unlike 
his Lordship, have no official allowance to draw 
upon. TZveir friends, and those of the Common 
Council, are looked after well enough ; it is prob- 
able that they have been to the Mansion House be- 
fore, and know the ways of the place. It is “ per- 
sons of distinction” (like you and me) who lose 
their seats, their dinners, and their temper. A 
prominent member of the press, formerly a Con- 
servative, was so shamefully neglected on the 9th 
of November, that he tells me he is now entirely 
with the Radicals for a thorough reform of the 
corporation. “These city feasts, sir,” he says, “ are 
a shameful way of expending the ~mblic funds, and 
they are infamously conducted. As to the ‘lov- 
ing-cup,’ if you knew as much about it as I do, 
you would never touch it, unless you were at the 
head of a table. I once found a tooth in it.” 

The spectacle of “‘ Wales” driving up St. James 
Street in a hack hansom, with the driver express- 
ing in pantomime to his friends on the rank his 
delight at having obtained so distinguished a 
fare, will no more be seen. H.R.H. has set up a 
hansom of hisown. The apron, as in all the new 
hansoms, is continuous, 7. ¢., without doors, and is 
opened and shut on the lever principle by the 
driver from behind; but instead of the usual 
Mappin’s razor advertisement on the splash-board, 
the staring at which, after a mile or two, almost 
drives us humble folks to buy a razor to cut our 
throats with, there is a travelling clock with a 
luminous dial. 

I should think foreigners must be not a little 
astonished by the way in which the Matrimonial 
News is pressed upon them in our streets. It is 
never sold in shops nor at the railway book-stalls, 
but it must have a large circulation, and affords 
a curious proof (for almost all the advertisements 
are bona fide) how many persons there are not 
only alone in the world, but without guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. The case of the Rev. John 
Ambrose, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
is a curious illustration of this. He procures a 
wife at the office of this interesting publication, 
who bullies and fights him, observing, “ You dare 
not hit me, for the public are against striking a 
woman” ; she “locks him up, being stronger than 
he is” ; and altogether turns out a very unsatis- 
factory helpmate. But how was it, one can not 
help asking, that the gentleman was so left to him- 
self as to make such an alliance possible? Mrs. 
Ambrose is not young, not good-looking, by no 
means unencumbered, and in short there is no rea- 
son at all, since scores of better women would 
have been his wife for the asking, why her hus- 
band should have married her. It is simply that 
his’ was one of those so-called “ isolated cases” 
which one may count by the dozen among the old 
bachelors in every London club. 

R. Kemate, of London. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY THE LOGIC OF APPEARANCES. 


A commission from Mr. Branscombe was no si- 
necure. Like all well-born amateurs, he despised 
“ professionals,” while profiting by their technic- 
al ability, and maintained that the general refine- 
ment of a cultivated gentleman gave more real 
insight than the mere mechanical ability of men 
who had learned only that one thing. He was 
an admirer of what Americans call an all-round 
man; and he was himself, to his own mind, em- 
phatically that man. Consequently, thinking that 
he knew better in all things—save how to manip- 
ulate the materials—than the artist whom he had 
employed, and though the work was already in 
the stone-cutter’s hands, he worried Sandro Kemp 
over this monument to his good Matilda, as Mrs. 
Prinsep’s unfortunate lodger had never been wor- 
ried before, sending for him at all unearthly and 
inconvenient times to come up to Rose Hill that 
this point might be considered, that new idea ven- 
tilated, such and such an alteration made, and 
such and such an improvement added. 

“Sandro Kemp is all very well as a skilled arti- 
san,” he said to Stella, with his finest air, “ but 
he is only a poor creature when you come to cre- 
ative imagination, and wants the application of 
the divine fire to be made anything of. It is sin- 
guler how difficult it is to find a man with any 





real genius,” he added. ‘ How soulless and dead 
all these professional fellows are! Compared to 
men of real artistic feeling, of real wsthetic re- 
finement, they are merely hodmen of a superior 
kind—bricklayers and carpenters who have learn- 
ed the use of their tools, and can turn out work 
more or less mechanically correct. But when 
you come to genius, then,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
lightly laying his white fingers on his somewhat 
narrow and certainly shallow breast, “ you must 
go to the gentleman, not the professional.” 

And Stella believed her dear papa implicitly. 
Nevertheless, hearing as she did all that went on, 
she could not quite shut her ears or blind her eyes 
to the fact that, after all, it was really Sandro 
who had the better taste and the superior judg- 
ment—Sandro who negatived and Sandro who 
proposed ; and that her beloved and elegant fa- 
ther’s ideas were gently but inexorably set aside, 
and shown to be impossible, impracticable, and 
inadmissible. She was half inclined to quarrel 
with the artist for his tenacity and presumption ; 
only that she could not deny what was so patent 
—the better treatment of her dear mother’s mon- 
ument in his hands. And thus again, between 
the living and the dead, was in her mind the same 
kind of distracted loyalty as that which existed 
between her father and her lover; and she found 
the full, free devotion to that sublime parental 
Apollo hedged round with strange difficulties and 
wicked little thorns of mental opposition. But 
the habits of a life are hard to change, and the 
religion of youth clings close. The worship of 
her father, inculcated from her earliest days, was 
as the marrow of her bones, the very blood of 
her heart ; and it would take more than the evi- 
dence of false artistic taste to warp her loving 
nature from its early loyalty, or substitute for 
her present fond belief the colder judgment of 
criticism and doubt. 

One day, however, when Sandro had been up 
to Rose Hill, as usual, and had also, as usual, 
been obliged to prove the infallible amateur all 
wrong and grossly ignorant of the first principles 
of that art whereof he professed to be a master, 
he met Stella’s eyes fixed on him with a strange 
expression of mingled surprise and fear. It was 
one of those looks which reveal more than the 
person is conscious of feeling—like the first au- 
tomatic movements of a sleeper beginning to 
awake. It was the flash of a moment—the first 
stirring of the sleeping perception; but Sandro, 
who could read the human face as other men 
read books—save when his eyes were blinded by 
his heart—understood the significance and fore- 
shadowing of that strange expression, and thought 
to himself that he must be more careful, more 
discreet, for the future, and manage somehow to 
unite with greater delicacy his own self-respect 
as an artist and kindly regard for her filial su- 
perstition. Which was just the difficulty—about 
the most. difficult thing in the world when deal- 
ing with Mr. Branscombe on any matter what- 
ever in the presence of his daughter. 

Sandro saw, too, how ill and changed she was; 
and this was another inducement to him to be 
tender of that maddening old humbug, as he men- 
tally called the Finery Fred of forty years ago, for 
her poor dear sake, if in no wise for his own. 

That look of patient terror at what was before 
her to discover, and the signs of her failing health 
still haunting him, Sandro, coming along the road, 
saw at a little distance Augusta Latrobe, walking 
in her quiet, leisurely way, taking her boy for his 
afternoon run. The two had not met since the 
famous picnic, now some weeks old; and Sandro 
fancied that he had been nursing his jealousy and 
disappointment into a very good beginning of in- 
difference, and that really the fair-faced widow 
was no more to him than any other pretty woman 
who looked well in a picture, and was pleasant 
to talk to because soft in voice and reasonable in 
thought. He scarcely expected his heart to beat 
as it did when he turned the corner, and saw her 
handsome figure coming to meet him with that 
undulating grace for which she was famous. He 
was vexed that his blood should dash through his 
veins at this headlong speed, for which, however, 
the weather alone was answerable. It happened 
to be a chilly and unpleasant day, but our varia- 
ble old atmosphere is the general scape-goat all 
round, and blow hot, blow cold, is ever in fault. 

As soon as Augusta saw who it was in the light 
brown suit that was striding between the hedge- 
rows, she drew her veil over her face; and Sandro 
being in that state compared to which the por- 
cupine is ideal smoothness, winced at the action. 
It never entered into his head, which the wound 
in his heart made abnormally dense, that this 
was done to put up a screen against self-betrayal. 
It was a screen, sure enough, but against him, not 
herself. And it checked the impulse which else 
he might have had to tell her all about himself 
and his two grand missions, and how at last the 
door seemed opening which was to lead him into 
the great temple of fame and the treasure-house 
of wealth. No; she cared nothing for him, he 
thought, bitterly. Why should he oppress her 
with his confidence, and claim for his for- 
tune that sympathy which she had evidently de- 
nied to his bad? No; let himself and all that 
made his life—all the facts of his career and all 
the feelings of his soul—be obliterated. He was 
nothing to her. Why, then, waste his strength in 
trying to waken the dead? to make the deaf hear 
and the dumb speak ? ‘ 

If he had put his sensations into words, this 
would have been the form they would have taken, 
as he rapidly narrowed the distance which lay be- 
tween him and Augusta, till he came close to her, 
and could see her sweet face even through that 
insulting screen of gauze. For half an instant 
he intended only to bow and pass on. It would 
be more dignified and more manly. But some- 
Pop | ane ' than his pride wil, his feet, and 

stopped almost against his will, and held out. 
his hand. ns 

The boy ran up to him full of a child’s caress- 
ing pleasure when he hails one who is always 





kind and pleasant, and is therefore beloved ; one 
associated in his little mind with now a top and 
now a ball, sometimes a picture, and once a grand 
treat, which he should never forget—a whole box- 
ful of chocolates. The widow’s color mounted to 
her cheeks in that pretty pale pink blush, which 
was so becoming, yet which betrayed so little con- 
scious confusion ; and then the two clasped hands, 
and Sandro’s good imitation of indifference fell 
to pieces like a broken marionette. 

He loved her. Yes, he loved her. His love 
was hopeless, and not returned; that he knew 
now, if once he had thought somewhat different- 
ly ; still he loved her, and he should love her for 
the whole of his life. But what hope was there 
for him in that quiet manner, that calm voice, 
those clear and steadfast eyes which neither wa- 
vered nor fell, neither darkened nor softened ?— 
eyes which looked at him as steadily as a child’s, 
and yet not quite full into his. His indifference 
was only feigned, but hers—hers was real. 

Flung off from his own concerns, Sandro, half 
in earnest about Stella, half to make some kind 
of relation, however shadowy, with Augusta, told 
her how ill the girl was looking, and asked her bold- 
ly to go to Rose Hill and see her. She would be 
sure to do the poor thing good, he added, with 
more meaning in his words than he cared to show. 
If she would talk to her, and be kind and sympa- 
thetic, she could do her so much good! 

This function of talking to people and doing 
them good was one of Augusta Latrobe’s offices, 
assigned to her by universal belief and consent. 
She was a woman in whose beneficent influence 
every one who knew her had unbounded confi- 
dence. She was assumed to have an almost mag- 
netic power over the minds of others; and “ Get 
Mrs. Latrobe to talk to her” or “ him” was a for- 
mula in common use at Highwood when there was 
a recalcitrant or a fot-headed member of the 
community whom others wished to bring into the 
way of reason and conformity. So now Sandro 
said to her, according to the popular temper and 
belief, “I have just come from Rose Hill, where 
I wish you would go and talk to poor Miss Brans- 
combe.” 

“ You are often at Rose Hill now,” said Augus- 
ta, letting the request lie while she took up only 
the statement. 

“Yes; that eternal monument will never be at 
an end until it is finally put up; and perhaps not 
then,” he answered. 

“T heard you had undertaken poor darling Mrs. 
Branscombe’s monument,” she returned. 

“Who told you?” he asked, smiling. ; 

“Colonel Moneypenny,” she answered, with 
admirable self-possession and blameless cruelty. 

“T donot know that it was any business of his,” 
said Sandro, quickly, his eyes very dark and his 
face very pale. 

“Tn a small place like this everything is every 
one’s business,” she answered. “ At all events, 
every one knows that you have this monument to 
do. ” 


“T wanted to tell you myself,” he said, forget- 
ting the resolutions of his offended dignity. 

“That I might congratulate, or condole ?” she 
answered, lightly. ‘Iam glad that you have an 
6pportunity of showing us what you can do; but I 
should think to work with or for Mr: Branscombe 
would take all the gilt off the gingerbread if it 
were an inch thick.” 

“Yes, it does,” he answered; “and the plea- 
sure is dearly bought. But I want to speak to you 
of poor Miss Branscombe. I wish you would go 
up and see her,” he repeated. 

“Why ?” she returned, looking up with a half- 
sad, half-amused smile. 

“ Because if you would talk to her you would do 
her good,” he said. 

The smile brightened into a laugh. 

“Every one comes to me to talk to people,” she 
said. ‘“ What do you want me to say ?” 

“TI do not know,” he answered, simply. “IfI 
did, perhaps I should have said it myself. But 
she is looking distressingly ill, and she is mani- 
festly out of spirits altogether. I think her fa- 
ther keeps her too close, and that she wants more 
change, more companionship, more fresh air—in 
short, rousing out of herself, poor thing.” 

“That is a case for Dr. Quigley, not for me,” 
said Augusta, as the doctor’s high gig and fast 


‘trotter rounded the corner, and came at a swift 


pace toward them. 

“ Confound the fellow !” muttered Sandro, who 
wished the doctor and his machine at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea; but he put on the hypo- 
critical smile of conventional welcome, and said 
nothing about the fate of Pharaoh and his hosts 
as he gave the doctor “ Good-day.” 

“Dr. Quigley, Mr. Kemp has something to say 
to you,” said Augusta, quite gravely, as the doc- 
tor stopped his horse, and looked at the two 
keenly, searchingly, as he had looked at them on 
the day of the picnic, when they were all assem- 
bled at Crossing Bridge. 

“Say? what?” he asked. 

“Only that I think Miss Branscombe is look- 
ing ill, and that her father keeps her too much 
shut up in that stifling room he calls his studio,” 
said Sandro Kemp, he, too, speaking with the 
most praiseworthy gravity, and as if Stella’s health 
were really the only thing that lay between the 
widow and himself—the only chord that vibrated 
in unison. 

“ And I am to interfere ?” asked Dr. Quigley. 

“Yes,” both answered ther. 

“My dear people,” he returned with energy, 
“are you living in Arcadia? The man who 
would not take any care of his wife with heart- 
disease is not likely to look after his daughter 
without. The only chance is that Stella Brans- 
combe should understand her true position and 
her father’s illimitable selfishness, and then break 
her heart at the discovery. If she ever comes to 
know what he is, and takes action on her knowl- 
edge, she will die under the self-reproach of a 
parricide. When the conscience is ineluded in 
upholding a sham, and sacrificing the truth for a 
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living lie has all the force and meaning of vir- 
tue, you can not do anything. Stella Branscombe 
is a martyr to filial love, and her father is a pa- 
rental sham; but she must fight it out by her- 
self.” 

“But it is pitiable to see her,” said Sandro, 
warmly. 

“Things might be worse if she were enlighten- 
ed,” said the doctor. “I question if she would 
live through the discovery. Take my advice both 
of you—do not mix yourselves up in this matter. 
No outsider interfering, even with the best mo- 
tives, in family matters, does good or escapes per- 
sonal damage. Why burn your fingers when 
there are no chestnuts to pick out for yourselves 
or for others? I will keep an eye on the poor 
young lady, and put in my word when I see her 
really in danger; but until then remonstrance 
would only irritate Mr. Branscombe, and make 
matters worse. Good-day; take care of your- 
selves,” he added, significantly, as he drove off, 
leaving a certain uneasy doubt in Augusta’s 
mind as to what was really meant by taking 
care of themselves. But she supposed it was 
only because of her desire to “talk to” Stella 
Branscombe. It could not be for anything else. 

“T think Dr. Quigley is right,” she said, as he 
drove away. “I donot mind speaking to Stella, 
or to any one, if I think I can be of use; and I 
am no more afraid of Mr. Branscombe, for all his 
fine airs of superiority, than I am of those sheep 
in the field. But I do. not think I can do any 
good. Stella has taken her part, and, as Dr. 
Quigley says, she must fight it out by herself.” 

“T should have been glad if you had followed 
my suggestion,” said the artist, with a sore man- 
ner. 

She looked him full in the face. 

“ Are you, too, one of the men who would rath- 
er be personally pleased by obedience than op- 
posed when opposition were the more reasonable 
action ?” she asked, gravely. “I had thought not ; 
and if you are one of those people, I would rath- 
er not be enlightened.” 

“ You are the one perfect woman in the world,” 
he said, warmly. 

She laughed and turned away, looking at her 


v. 

“No,” she answered, after a short pause, “I 
am only reasonable.” 

Nevertheless, she determined in her own mind 
that she would go and see Stella Branscombe to- 
morrow ; only what good she was to do when she 
had gone was, of all questions, at this moment 
the most unanswerable. 

She held out her hand in sign of leave-taking. 
He took it and held it. 

“T know you will be glad to hear that I have 
received my order,” he then said, gazing into her 
face. “I am to have Mr. Woodley’s mansion, 
and I have finished my designs for the Lingston 
Cathedral. I think they look well enough to bear 
competition ; and I am not afraid of the future.” 

“T am very glad,” she answered, imprudently 
letting her hand lie in his for congratulation. 

It was a most unpardonable piece of folly in so 
reasonable a woman, but human nature is weak 
and foolish even at the best, and has a trick of leav- 
ing the little postern-gates open after it has care- 
fully shut close the great main entrance. For not 
only did that soft submission to the more impul- 
sive action of the artist rouse thoughts and 
awaken hopes which had better be left dormant, 
but it put the pretty widow into a false position 
with others as well, and gave a handle for thought- 
lessness, if not ill-nature, to turn against her. 

To Gip and Pip, coming streaming along the 
road, the sight of those two standing there, hand 
in hand, looking into each other’s eyes, was too 
big and white and sweet a nut to be left uncrack- 
ed. The discovery of “spoons” was a true god- 
send to them, and they were sure to make the 
world a generous present of all their finds, As 
destitute of delicacy as of spite, they never thought 
they might wound or could do harm by their cecu- 
menical confidence. If they had, they would have 
shut those wide-open mouths of theirs, and kept 
the secret religiously. But as they did not mind 
how much they themselves were chaffed, they 
supposed every one else must be as thick-skinned 
and insensitive; and thus the suspicion of the 
Doves that anything was on hand came to be a 
kind of nightmare to hesitating, shy, undeclared, 
or, as in this case, unwilling lovers. Nevertheless, 
the thing had come, and Gip and Pip, the most 
good-natured, inconsiderate, and innocent mis- 
chief-makers in Hollywood, had found the penni- 
less widow and the impecunious artist standing 
in the high-road hand in hand, and looking— 
“Oh,” said Gip, “looking ‘spoons as big as tu- 
reens’ at each other.” 

And let old Mrs. Morshead but once get hold of 
that idea, and then where would poor Augusta’s 
peace of mind and security of tenure be! The 
widow was equal to the occasion, however, as she 
generally was; and as the twins came up, she re- 
peated in a clear, ringing voice, 

“T am indeed glad, Mr. Kemp, and congratu- 
late you !” 

“On what ?” shouted the Doves, full of wicked 
laughter and radiant detection. 

“ Ah, what!” said Mrs. Latrobe, also laughing 
in the most natural way in the world. “You 
must ask Mr. Kemp himself. He has just done 
me the honor to make me his confidante on a 
most important matter; but I must not pass it on. 
If he likes to include you, well and good ; but you 
see I am bound to secrecy.” 

“What is it, Mr. Kemp?” asked Gip and Pip 
together. ‘Are you going to be married? Are 
you? If you are, oh! do tell us who it is. Any 
one here? It must be some one here! Who is 


it, Augusta? Iam sure you know!” with more 

wickedness of laughter, more radiance of detec- 

tion. 

“Well, no, I can answer so much,” said Au- 

gusta, her gayety of humor still matching theirs. 

“It is not to any one here. But I must leave 
all out by yourselves. 


you to find it Good-by, 





girls. Good-by, Mr. Kemp; and be quite sure I 
will never tell.” 

On which she went off, still laughing, leaving 
Sandro Kemp struck dumb with amazement. His 
man’s slower brain had not discerned the danger 
which had been palpable at the first flash to her ; 
and not understanding the peril, he did not un- 
derstand the way of escape. He was bewildered. 
All this laughter and phantasmagoric mystery 
made him feel as if suddenly surrounded by a 
crowd of mocking elves who took his senses clean 
away, and made the things which had hitherto 
been clear and solid appear vague and visionary. 
What did it all mean? Why did they all laugh ? 
and what were they all hinting at? Married? 
Confidence? Secrets? It was a puzzle from 
first to last, and he could see nothing better for it 
than to follow blindly the bewildering lead that 
had been given him, and shake his head knowing- 
ly as he laughed without sense or meaning, and an- 
swered in the air: 

“Oh, what! wait till I tell you what! 
some day.” 

On which he dashed off on his way, as if es- 
caping from pursuers; and Gip and Pip ran aft- 
er Augusta, and besieged her with questions for a 
full half-hour by the church clock. But they got 
nothing out of her save vague suggestions which 
only served to make their own mad guesses surer. 
Either it was an engagement to some one not at 
Highwood, of which the secret had been confided 
to Augusta, or—was it, could it be, Augusta her- 
self? For what else could they make of that at- 
titude, those looks on the broad highway, and the 
“spoons as big as tureens” exchanged between 
the two? 
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NEVER SAY DIE. 
A SONG FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Never say die—never say die: 

Life’s worth the living, if only we try; 
The hand and the brain 
Were not given in vain; 
We've a battle to gain, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

If earnings be low and if living be high, 
*Tis reason the more 
Not to faint or give o’er; 
Better days are in store, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

When night is at darkest the morning is nigh; 
Whether far off or near, 
In God’s time will appear 
Some blessing to cheer, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

The soul that is steadfast may fortune defy; 
In labor and art 
Let the hand and the heart 
Each do its own part, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

When cowards despair, be this our reply: 
All that’s noble and human 
In constant and true man, 
In brave, patient woman, 

Cries, Never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

Life is God’s gift that we may not lay by; 
Whatever befall, 
Tis the duty of all, 
Till He gives the call, 

To say, Never say die. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


7 American Water-color Society, in a re- 
cently issued circular, announces that at 
the coming Exhibition no works in black and 
white will be received. Original pictures, sketch- 
es, or studies, never publicly exhibited in this 
city, will be received from the 10th to the 12th 
of January, inclusive. The society will send for 
pictures in this city below Sixtieth Street; but 
as exhibits in packing-boxes will not be accept- 
ed at the Academy building, non-resident artists 
must send their works to some consignee in this 
city, who will attend to the necessary business 
for them. In the Exhibition catalogue a limited 
number of illustrations will be printed from pen- 
drawings made by the artists whose works are 
received. Each drawing should be made with 
pure black lines on white Bristol-board, and 
should be from six to eight inches long. This 
must be sent, with the title and size of the origi- 
nal, and the artist’s name, to the secretary, Mr. 
Henry Farrer, No. 51 West Tenth Street, by the 
1st of January. The Exhibition will open on 
an 24, and close on the evening of Febru- 
ary < 





Mauna Loa, the huge volcano which towers 
over the island of Hawaii, is now in eruption, 
and the lava flow is reported to be the grandest 
and most extensive known for many years. The 
eruption began on the evening of November 5, 
the lava pouring down the plateau between 
Mauna Loa and Kea. The stream soon divided, 
one part moving toward the source of the old 
crater of Kilauea and the other toward the east. 
Fears were entertained for the safety of Kilo, 
toward which a small stream was running. 





Among the many wretched tenements in Mott 
Street is a well-built four-story brick building, 
in which there are now over thirty families 
chiefly Italians. The general supervision of 
the place is undertaken by Mrs. E. F. Miles, and 
she has also general charge of a kind of Kinder- 
garten keptin rooms on the ground-floor. There 
the women in the house, when going out to work 
all day, leave their children during their absence, 
and the little ones are taken care of according 
to their ages and necessities. These children 
are poorly clad, and their thin pale faces bear 
traces of poverty, yet they seem contented, and 
comparatively comfortable. For before this ar- 








rangement was made, when the mothers went 
out to work, the children were left to get along 
as best they could alone. This quiet charity has 
no regular source of income. Those mothers 
who are able to do so pay five or ten cents a day, 
but many are not able to pay anything, and no 
fee is asked for attending to the little ones. 
Contributions to this semi-Kindergarten could 
be most usefully expended. 





United States medical officers at Chicago and 
Detroit have sent to Washington for extra sup- 
ani of bedding for the marine hospitals, which 

ave been filled with frost-bitten sailors, in con- 
—— of the ‘severe cold on the northern 
8. 





Venus wins the place of honor among the stars 
that sparkle in the December sky. She appears 
in the mellow twilight, shining with a soft gold- 
en lustre, but her size and brilliancy seem won- 
derfully increased as the darkness deepens. 
Venus is worth watching during this month. 





The ocean perils of November, 1880, will long 
be remembered by those who chanced to be 
upon the stormy deep. Many steamers narrow- 
ly escaped destruction. Perhaps none experi- 
enced more furious gales than the Ville de Mar- 
seilles, which endured a remarkably stormy pas- 
sage of nineteen days. The foaming waves swept 
over the decks, at times entirely submerging the 
steamer. Day and night for two weeks the ves- 
sel seemed doomed to go to the bottom. Not- 
withstanding all, no lives were lost, and the 
steamer sustained but slight damages. 


“White Island Light,’’ one of the collection 
of wow by De Haas, which were recently 
sold at Kirby’s Art Gailery, brought $1666. 
The entire collection, sixty-six paintings and 
studies, with frames, brought $6994. 





More than seven thousand Americans are now 
studying in the schools and universities of Ger- 
many. 





The fine building now being erected at the 
southeast corner of Park Avenue and Forty-first 
Street is designed for the new quarters of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. It will be 
ready for occupation next summer, and about 
fifty resident patients will be received into it, 
while excellent facilities will be given for the 
treatment of other patients. 





Trinity Church clock took it into its head the 
other day to stop a few minutes before nine 
o’clock in the morning—just such a trick as 
the clock in the steeple of St. Paul’s Church bas 
played several times lately. But nobody had 
expected that the faithful time-server of Trinity 
would follow a bad example; and business men, 
particularly on Wall Street, were thrown into 
confusion, and sundry mishaps followed the old 
clock’s “ strike.” 





Preparations are being made for illuminating 
Broadway between Fourteenth and Thirty-fourth 
streets with electric lights, as an experimental 
test. The indications now are that about Christ- 
mas-time the Brush electric system will be in 
operation in that section of the city. As the 
district selected for experimental illumination 
includes many fine hotels, club-houses, large 
restaurants, and business houses, an excellent 
opportunity will be given for people to decide 
upon the merits of the electric light in public 
streets. 





The Maynard collection of oil-paintings, re- 
cently sold at auction in this city, attracted at- 
tention, not so much from the famous artists 
represented, although the specimens were fine, 
nor from the number of pictures—there were 
less than one hundred canvases—as from the 
fact that the collector, a Boston gentleman, was 
a true connoisseur, and bought the paintings on 
his own good judgment and taste. Mr. May- 
nard was one of the earliest of American collect- 
ors of modern paintirgs, having begun his work 
more than twenty years ago. 





A remarkable incident connected with the 
land agitation in Ireland occurred two or three 
weeks ago. In the village of Kyleberg lived a 
widow with five children. About a year ago an 
ejection process against her was taken out, and 
after some months carried into execution. The 
widow afterward went to the agent and offered 
the amount for which suit was brought, and it 
was refused. The Land League took the matter 
up. At one o’clock one morning 500 men as- 
sembled, with carts bearing materials for erect- 
ing a house, and went to work. At seven in the 
morning the house was completed, and the wid- 
ow re-instated, 





A brave little hero was the seven-year-old boy 
of New Orleans who saved his little sister’s life 
the other day. The child’s dress caught fire by 
the kitchen stove, and the courageous little fel- 
low rushed to her assistance, and without a cry 
of fear, extinguished the flames, although not 
before the little girl, as well as he himself, was 
severely burned. 





All English busybodies have been trying to 
find a husband for the Queen’s youngest daugh- 
ter. Perhaps they will rest easy now that the 
Princess declares her intention to devote her- 
self to her mother as long as she lives. 





The Obelisk is creeping along at the rate of 
from one hundred to five hundred feet daily. It 
is a slow journey that the huge shaft is taking. 





A gentleman of this city—so says an exchange 
—who has been confined to his bed for many 
years by paralysis, has lately enjoyed a novel en- 
tertainment. By means of a private telephone 
between the Academy of Music and his house in 
Union Square, he has heard the operatic music 
with marvellous distinctness, and the transmis- 
sion of not only the words, but the sentiment of 
the singers, has been so perfect as to give keen 
pleasure. The gentleman referred to has earned 
this musical treat, for he was long identified with 
Italian opera in this city; but it can not be ex- 
pected that the privilege of operatic telephones 
can be accorded to everybody, lest some day, in 
this age of progress, a fine company of perform- 
ers find themselves before empty seats, and the 
stage covered with “‘ transmitters.” 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. M.—A single-breasted basque with panel-trimmed 
skirt is the prettiest design for your blue silk. 

Litrtx Derssmaker.—Over-skirte are faced or 
hemmed by blind-stitching, or else they are ornament- 
ed with many rows of machine stitching. Sometimes 
the edges are turned up under many wrinkles so that 
the final edge is concealed, and sometimes a wide bor- 
der of plush, velvet, or brocaded or striped satin is set 
on quite straight; fringe and knife-pleating are little 
used. The edges of basques are most stylish when 
merely faced ; a piping fold is still used, but cording is 
not in vogue. Late articles on New York Fashions 
in the Bazar will suggest many details to you, notably 
Nos, 44, 45, and 46, Vol. XIII. 

M. D. L.—A black cashmere for a young lady in 
mourning will look well made by the pattern of the 
Hooded Costume Jacket Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. XIII., while one for a lady not in mourn- 
ing should be made by the Dauphin Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 46, Vol. XIII. For a brocaded and 
plain satin dress have the round coat-basqne with two 
box pleats at the back made of the brocade. Then 
have a full round skirt of the plain satin, with bro- 
caded panels on the sides, and a sash tied in front to 
hang from the waist to the feet. 

A Constant Sunsoriser.—Dark blué water-proof is 
suitable for your travelling cloak, but English home- 
spun cloths in invisible plaids are more used. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Read about seal sacques in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIII. 

K. M.—You can raise the pile of velvet by steaming 
it, but if your velvet is valuable, you had better send 
it toa French cleaner. We do not furnish addresses. 
Fringes are less used this winter than borders for 
trimmings. 

Tir.—-Any short dress is now called a costume or 
suit, whether or not it has a street wrap. With plaid 
dresses the wrap is often like the dress, and is a man- 
tle. The McGregor Mantle is the best model. 

Mars. F. G. T.—We can not purchase for you a neck- 
lace, and have said repeatedly that we do not make 
purchases for our readers, 

Mrs. Suerrarp.—Bolsters are low, and pillows are 
large and very nearly square. 

Gerrrupe L.—White plush is the popular fabric for 
opera cloaks this winter. White brocaded velvet and 
white brocaded satin, with silver or gold threads, or 
else painted by hand, and trimmed with feather ruches, 
are the elegant materials. 

Srraneer.—Plush is more used for bordering out- 
side wraps than for making them. It is used, howev- 
er, for basques and coats to complete suits that are 
worn in the house as well as in the street. The skirts 
are then of camel’s-hair or of satin de Lyon. 

Annie A.—You might alter your sacque by either of 
the cloak models illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 
42, Vol. XIIL, adding borders of plush. The low-priced 
striped velvets, with red ground and black raised vel- 
vet stripe, would be pretty with your black serge dress. 
The Algerian wool is quite dressy, and even less ex- 
pensive than the velvets which are now $1 50 or $2 a 
yard. 

Cc. E. 8.—It is entirely proper for you to accept the 
invitation of your betrothed’s mother and sisters to 
pay them a visit before your marriage. 

L. 8S.—We have no knowledge of the poem you men- 
tion. 

O.p Sussoritser.—Fruit is served as a first course at 
breakfast, but not at dinner. 

An Oup Susscriser.—C and D should return A and 
B's call. 

Essir.—Answers to your inquiries about fur-lined 
cloaks are embodied in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIIL 

Five Yeass’ Sussortser.—A close small bonnet of 
black felt trimmed with crape would be suitable for 
a second bonnet for a lady in deep mourning. 

Cc. W. M.—A round skirt with a full back held in 
two great box pleats behind will be best for the flannel 
dress. A deep apron of the flannel is attached to the 
belt, and sewed in the seam that joins the side gore to 
the back. This apron and skirt are both widely stitch- 
ed by the sewing-machine. A short basque is the 
waist, and this may be either single or double breast- 
ed, and the edges must be stitched. 

Crara.—Read reply to “C. W. M.” for hints about a 
flannel dress. Velvet is not suitable. Use mourning 
silk or else satin de Lyon with momie cloth. The eye- 
let-holes are wrought with silk. 

A. B. C.—Get English Cheviot of mixed colors for a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown, and finish the collar and 
edges with plush of a solid color, and a thick silk cord 
of the many colors of the Cheviot. 

Janr L.—Hoods are worn with the jackets that be- 
long to cloth, camel’s-hair, or Cheviot suits. 

L.—The bride may wear white gloves, or else of a 
lighter shade than her travelling dress, and the groom's 
gloves must match hers. The ushers wear gloves sim- 
ilar to those of the groom. If the groom has a best 
man, they come to the altar together, entering from 
the vestry-room, and the bride’s father brings the 
bride up the aisle to them. If he does not have a best 
man, the groom takes the bride’s mother to church, 
and the parents stand just behind the bridal pair dur- 
ing the ceremony. A white neck-tie is preferred for 
most weddings, no matter how simple they are. 

Novice.—The swallow-tail coat is the proper coat 
for full-dress occasions, but for many day receptions 
and weddings the Prince Albert frock-coat is worn, 
made of black diagonal cloth, with a vest of the same, 
and dark mixed pantaloons. 

Mra. A. C. M.—Use velvet or plush for your brown 
suit if you have not sufficient of the dress material. 

A. C. L.—Any milliner will furnish you the hat you 
want. We do not give prices and fill orders for our 
readers. Hoops are not worn. Have your velvet quite 
plain, somewhat like the Habit Suit lately illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

G. L.—Get Cheviot or else cashmere for a gentle- 
man’s dressing-gown. Gay plaid flannel or else 
wadded silk is the lining. Plush for trimming is $4 to 
$6 a yard. 

Enna.—Your sample did not reach us. 

A. L. K.—The Cossack hat described is made only of 
fur, never of felt.—The address will be found at the 
end of the article. 

M. A. W.—The blouses you mean are double-breast- 
ed, box-pleated, and as long as a round basque, cover- 
ing the hips well. They may be made over a tight 
lining if the wearer is stout, or with cambric lining 
for a slender waist. There are two broad box-pleats 
in front and two behind. They are very short on the 
shoulder, have two rows of buttons the whole length 
of the front, are worn with a wide belt of the material, 
and have a Byron collar and straight turned-over cuffs. 
They are made of cloth, flannel, Cheviot, or of cordu- 
roy, and may serve as part of a dress of the same ma- 
terial, or else they are worn with any dark skirt of 
wool or silk, 
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NILE SKETCHES. 

HESE interesting sketches give a good idea 
of the scenery of that mystic river, the source 
of which has been the puzzle propounded for 
centuries by the Sphinx on its banks, and which 
flows for fifteen hundred miles, from its junction 
with the Blue Nile to the Mediterranean, without 
the addition of a drop of water, save that brought 

to it by the insignificant stream the Atbara. 

The limits of the fertile valley of Egypt are 
marked by the Great Pyramid of Cheops at the 
north, and the First Cataract, near the Nubian 
boundary at the southern extremity—a distance of 
585 miles. Though the river falls five inches to 


@ mile, and is thus some 250 feet higher at the 


1. A Crocodile Hunt, Nubia. 


upper end of the valley than at Cairo, the behold- | men, with a captain and mate. 


er still sees the huge Pyramid looming up nearly 
half its height above him, and commanding the 
whole distance. 

The Nile views given herewith comprise the 
part of the river lving between Assouan, the bor- 
der town between Egypt and Nubia, near the First 
Cataract and the Second Cataract, some 220 miles. 
Travellers who have come up from Cairo by steam 
take the Nile boats, or dahabeehs, at Assouan, for 


the further prosecution of their journey to the next | 


cataract, which occupies a month, and is com- 
monly made from the middle of December to the 
middle of January. The picture gives a good il- 
lustration of these boats, which are furnished with 











2. Temple of Ipsamboul. 


From Assouan 
the character of the Nile changes, the valley dis- 
appears, and the river winds between steep cliffs 
of dark syenite and sandy hills crowned with 
palms. Crocodiles abound, and their capture is 
one of the diversions of the natives. The banks 
are so high that the water is raised from the 


8. Entrance to First Cataract from below—Assouan. 


stream by a sakia, or large wheel, worked by a | 


buffalo, A number of jars are attached to the 
wheel, which are dipped in the water as it re- 
volves, and then emptied into an irrigating canal. 

The Nile cataracts are in fact little more than 
| rapids, or a succession of falls ranging from six 
| to fifteen feet. More interesting than these to 


| the American traveller, familiar with Niagara, are | 
sails and oars, and manned by a crew of eight | the colossal ruins of the oldest civilization in the | which occupies a central place in our engravings, 





world, which line the Nile through its whole ex- 
tent. Owing to the greater dryness of the at- 
mosphere, these are in much better preservation 
in Upper Egypt and Nubia than in the Delta. 
The finest of them were built by Sethos, or Sesos- 
tris, the Pharaoh of Joseph, his son, Rameses the 
Great, the oppressor of the children of Israel, and 
the successor of the latter, Rameses IIT. Ram- 


| eses the Great was the Alexander of Egypt; his 


reign was the golden age of the kingdom, and the 
monuments left by him challenge the admiration 
of posterity. The most remarkable of these, 
after those of Thebes, are the wonderful cavern 
temples of Abou Simbel, or Ipsamboul, about 
forty miles below the Second Cataract, a view of 


4. Banks of the Nile. 
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yas when left unfin- | The temple was nearly buried in the sand until 
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6. Geb el Shekh Haredee, above Siout, East (Arabian) Side. 


colossal figure on each side looking toward it. 


Several other fine ruins are found in 
the vicinity. 
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OUR GRANDMOTHER’S HERB 
GARDEN. 
IT. 
E continue this week the list of herbs dear 
to the hearts of our grandmothers, that 
was begun in our last number. 
Clary.—A plant closely allied to the sage plant, 





and used for similar purposes. It is much stron- 





7. The Second Cataract, Nubia. 


the flowers were used in making a fermented 
wine. Medicinally, it was used in making eye- 
salve; hence its name, clear-eye, contracted to 
clary. 

Coriander.—The leaves of this plant, when 
bruised, have a fetid odor, like that of a bed-bug, 
whence its name, from the Greek word Kop, & 
bug. The seeds are carminative and stomachic, 
and are used in flavoring spirits, especially gin, in 
curry powders, to disguise the taste of senna, and 
to flavor sausages. They were formerly steeped 
in wine, and dried, to give them a milder flavor, 

Yostmary, or Ale-Cost.—This plant was called 
Costus marice, the coatus, or aromatic plant, of the 
Virgin Mary, but the name was more probably 


y feet in height, with a! ger in flavor, and was sometimes used in soups; | derived from Costus amarus, the bitter costus, 
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8. The First Cataract. 


this being the Greek name of some unknown bit- 
ter aromatic plant, now applied to this. It has 
an aromatic bitter flavor, and formerly was much 
cultivated for flavoring ale and negus, and thence 
was called ale-cost. It was also used in salads. 
Dill is very similar to fennel. It derives its 
name from dilla, an old Danish word, signifying 
to lull, because it was used as a carminative to 
lull children to sleep. The distilled water was 
used as a carminative, anodyne, and resolvent in 
flatulencies and colics. The leaves were also 
| used to give an aromatic flavor to soups, sauces, 
| and pickles. 
| Elecampane.—This herb long maintained a 
| place in the gardens, but is now much less val- 
| ued, It was thought to have the power of expel- 


ling poisons, to be a tonic, stimulant, and expec- 
torant, and also a stomachic for strengthening 
the tone of the viscera generally. The ancients 
much employed it in female weaknesses, and also 
used it externally for itch, tetter, and other dis 
eases of the skin. The root alone was used, and 
| is still employed in a candied state as an expec- 
torant. 

Fennel has been long grown in gardens, the 
tender stalks being used in salads, and the boiled 
leaves in fish-sauces. The seeds are sweet and 
warm, and were used as a carminative for chil- 
dren. Another species, called finocchio by the 
| Italians, is also used for the same purposes, and 
| as a flavoring for soups. 
| Hoarhownd was formerly regarded of great effi- 
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cacy in strangury and dysuria, and in obstruc- 
tions of the viscera. arge doses it was given 
as an aperient, and as excellent in lung diseases, 
being both a pectoral and tonic. It is still used 
in this latter class of diseases. 

Hyssop.—The leaves and young shoots were oc- 
casionally used as a pot-herb. The leafy tops 
and flower-spikes served for medicinal purposes. 
It is aromatic and pectoral, and was formerly used 
to cure diseases of the lungs, for coughs, for asth- 
ma, and diseases of the breast. It was at one 
time a popular febrifuge in this country. The 
name signifies a holy herb, or one used for puri- 
fying holy places, being used as an asperge, or 
sprinkler. 

Lavender is a well-known aromatic cordial, ex- 
citant and stomachic, and was thought of great 
value in nervous disorders, it being still used for 
this purpose. It was also considered an excellent 
cephalic. As a perfume it is well known, and 
our grandmothers were wont to place spikes of it 
in their linen drawers to scent the linen—a good 
old custom that is still preserved in many parts 
of the country. 

Lovage.—This was formerly spelled love-ache 
or love-parsley, ach or ache in old times being 
the name of parsley. The plant has a strong 
and peculiar odor, with a warm and aromatic 
taste, and was supposed to expel flatulencies, and 
to excite perspiration. It was used in hysterical 
disorders and in uterine obstructions. The root, 
which is said to have similar qualities as the 
leaves, is not so unpleasant to the taste as they 
are, yet they were sometimes used in salads. 

Marsh-Mallow.—The whole plant, especially the 
roots, abound in mucilage, combined with a sac- 
charine principle. It was largely used as an 
emollient and demulcent in diseases attended with 
irritation and pain, such as some pulmonary com- 
plaints, and diseases of the alimentary and urinary 
organs. It forms the basis of the French pdté de 
guimauve, and is still used in Europe for poultices, 
as slippery-elm is with us. 

Mint, Green, or Spearmint.——Mint and balm are 
thought to have been the earliest medicinal plants 
used by man. This species was generally em- 
ployed as a pot-herb, to boil with peas, to flavor 
certain dishes, such as pea soup, and to eat with 
young meats, such as spring lamb. As a medi- 
cinal plant it was esteemed as a stomachic and 
carminative, and to relieve nausea of the stomach. 
The green tops of peppermint were sometimes 
used in place of spearmint. Peppermint is a car- 
minative and antispasmodic, and was and is yet 
used for flatulent colics, and also to flavor cor- 
dials, essences, liquors, etc. The pennyroyal of 
Europe is a species of mint, and was sometimes 
used in place of the others. All three contain a 
good deal of oil of camphor. 

Nepeta, Catnip, or Catmint.—This plant derives 
its name a scorpion, because it was 
thought to be efficacious against the sting of that 
animal. It was also considered to be a specific 
in chlorotic cases. Cats are said to meddle with 
it only when it is in a withering state, or when 
the scent of the plant is being given out very 
strongly. Another species, known in England as 
ground-ivy, ale-hoof, or gill, was formerly employ- 
ed to clarify and flavor ale. The introduction of 
hops caused the disuse of the different bitter 
herbs used previously. 

Parsley.—A well-known pot-herb in common 
use at this day. Besides being used as a pot- 
herb, it was formerly highly esteemed as a reme- 
dy for the gravel. 

Pot-Marigold was formerly, and is yet in Eng- 
land and Holland, used in flavoring soups, and to 
put into cream before churning to give color to 
the butter. Although a golden-yellow flower, it 
vas formerly called ruddes, or red or ruddy blos- 
som, the term ruddy formerly being applied to 
gold. Thus in the Grete Herball it is said, “ May- 
dens make garlands of it when they go to feestes 
and bryde ales, because it hath fayre yellow floures 
and ruddy.” 

.—The ancients were well acquainted 
with this plant, and supposed it to comfort the 
brain and to s en the memory ; it therefore 
became an emblem of fidelity in lovers, and ac- 
cordingly was worn at weddings and funerals. 
It is one of the most powerful nervous stimulants 
and tonics, and was considered good for head- 
aches, deafness, giddiness, palsy, and some hys- 
terical and dyspeptic diseases. It is a principal 
ingredient in the perfume known as Hungary wa- 
ter. It was not used as a pot-herb, except that 
sometimes sprigs of it were stuck into beef whilst 
roasting to give it an agreeable flavor. It con- 
tains a good deal of camphor. 

Rue.—This fetid, bitter, acrid herb is one of the 
oldest employed in medicine, and is even embalm- 
ed in poetry. The bruised leaves will excoriate 
the lips and nose if allowed to touch them, and 
when applied to the skin produce irritation and 
inflammation, By the ancients it was considered 
to be a powerful resolvent and diuretic, and to 
have the power of resisting contagion and poisons ; 
it hence formed one of the seventy-two ingredients 
in the celebrated theriacum of Mithridates, King 
of Pontus. It is a strong astringent, and pos- 
sesses deobstruent and antispasmodic qualities, 
and is also used as a vermifuge. It was used in 
hysteria and the convulsions of children incident 
to dentition. Rue would appear, from an expres- 
sion in Shakspeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well, 
to have been used in bouquets. The Clown says 
of the Countess: “She was the sweet-marjoram 
of the salad, or, rather, the herb of grace.” To 
which Lafeu replies, “‘ They are not salad-herbs, 
you knave; they are nose-herbs.” The Clown, 
retorting, says, “I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, 
sir; I have not much skill in grass,” punning 
upon the name of herb of grace, a name given to 
rue. It was called ave-grace, herb grace, or herb 
of grace, in allusion to Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
on account of its supposed almost miraculous 
powers, and from its being bitter, Mary signify- 

bitter. lia, in Hamlet, says to the Queen, 
«Phere’s rue you, and here’s some for me; we 





may call it herb of grace o’ Sundays.” The gar- 
dener, in Richard IL, says of the Queen : 

“Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb we ye 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 
Here, on account of the circumstances, he pro- 
poses to plant rue instead of rosemary, whereby 
to remember her, his “ ruth” (pity or sorrow) for 
her prompting him to do so. Perdita, in the 
Winter's Tale, says : 

*“ Reverend sire, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 

Seeming and savor all the winter long ; 

Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 

She also alludes here to the evergreen nature of 
both the herbs—“ these keep seeming and savor 
all the winter long.” 

Summer Savory and Winter Savory.—These 
were only used as pot-herbs, the same as at this 
day. They are noticed by Virgil as among the 
plants desirable to be planted in the neighbor- 
hood of bee-hives. They were probably intro- 
duced into England by the Romans. 

Sage was used both as a pot-herb, as at pres- 
ent, and as a medicinal plant, being esteemed 
as an aromatic, bitter, astringent, stimulant, car- 
minative and toni, and, with lemon juice, as a 
useful febrifuge, and also as a gargle in dis- 
eases of the throat; in short, it was considered 
as a panacea for all diseases, being put into 
wine with rue for this purpose. From this it de- 
rives its name, salvia, which comes from salvere, 
to save. The French called it sage, wise, because 
they supposed it strengthened the memory and 
made people wise. They also make an excellent 
pickle from the young leaves. The Chinese high- 
ly esteemed the leaves of the narrow-leaved sage 
for medicinal purposes, and were supplied by the 
Dutch at the rate of one pound of sage leaves 
for four pounds of tea. 

Sweet-Cicely, or Great Chervil—An old medi- 
cinal plant, now disused. Formerly the young 
leaves and the seeds were served for salads, the 
roots were boiled and eaten cold, or made into tarts, 
or used in sauces. In the north of England the 
seeds were formerly used for polishing and per- 
fuming oak floors and furniture. They smell like 
myrrh. 

Sweet-Marjoram was served as now for a cu- 
linary plant. In medicine it was used in making 
cephalic snuff. The dried leaves were used as a 
tea and for fomentations. It yields a very caus- 
tic oil. 

Southernwood.—Also called boy’s-love, or lad’s- 
love, because it was worn in posies by young men, 
or perhaps because the leaves rapidly wither, and 
so were emblematic of the fleeting nature of their 
passion. It was called old man—a name which 
it stil! retains—from its hoary appearance. Me- 
dicinally it was considered a powerful aphrodisiac. 

Tansy.—The name of this plant is a corrup- 
tion of athanasia, its former name, signifying im- 
mortality, it being an old superstition that it had 
the power of imparting immortality to those who 
used it. This superstition was probably derived 
from a mistaken rendering of a passage in Lu- 
cian’s “ Dialogues of the Gods,” where Jupiter, 
speaking of Ganymede, says to Mercury, “ Take 
him away, and when he has drunk of athanasia 
[immortality], bring him back as cup-bearer to 
us,” the misunderstanding being in considering 
that athanasia meant some special plant. It was 
formerly used both as a pot-herb and as a medi- 
cinal plant. Cakes called tansies were made of 
the young leaves mixed with eggs, to be given to 
visitors, especially at Easter-time. A pudding 
called tansy pudding was flavored with it, and it 
was also used in omelets. It was much used dur- 
ing the Lenten season to correct the effects of 
eating salt fish. Medicinally it was considered 
as a tonic and cordial to strengthen the digestive 
organs, and was in much repute as a vermifuge. 

Thyme was used, as at present, in soups, stuff- 
ings, and sauces. It was much used by the Greeks 
and Romans, and is supposed to have been used 
as a perfume or incense in,their temples. 

Tomato.—We notice this vegetable because, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, it is an 
old inhabitant of the gardens in the south of Eng- 
land, having been introduced there in 1596, and 
grown for the same purposes as it now is with us. 
Medicinally it was considered as an alterative and 
an aphrodisiac; hence its names of love-apple 
and rage-apple. It was also called Mala ethi- 
opica, or Moors’ apple, because it was supposed 
to come from Ethiopia. 

Wormwood.—A medicinal herb, accounted as a 
stomachic, tonic, and vermifuge, and before the 
use of hops used in conjunction with other bitter 
herbs to flavor beer. It was also used to drive 
fleas away. Tusser, in his “Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” says: 


“Where chamber is sweeped and wormwood is strown, 
No flea, for his life, dare abide to be known.” 








IN HIDING. 


ie was on that fine edge of night which goes by 
the name of morning to those early risers 
whose day ends at sunset and begins before cock- 
crow that Mrs. Ann Dustin, rising from her vir- 
tuous slumbers, addressed herself to the task of 
fire-making. Why Mrs. Dustin should awake at 
such untimely hour it would have been hard to 
explain. Dustin, her late husband, was “ late” 
only in a conventional sense, having died years 
before. It was not for the sake of neighbors, 
for neighbors there were none within three-quar- 
ters of a mile. There was nothing cheerful in 
the raw November darkness, lit only by the twin- 
kle of the distant light-house. Nobody needed, 
no one waited for her. Had she chosen to lie in 
bed till noon, not a voice would have been raised 
in protest, and truly “ Heaven sends nuts to those 
who have no teeth”; for all this charm of privi- 
lege which certain lazy people would so have 
valued was utterly thrown away upon her. Punc- 





tual as the clock, at four in summer and five in 
winter, anticipating the earliest hint. of dawn, 
up rose Mrs. Dustin, and from that time forward 
the wheels of her day drove busily on till sunset, 
when she went to bed, thus saving fire, candle, 
and the infraction of old custom. 

She had just got her fire well under way when 
a knock fell upon the door. Knocks have char- 
acter. This was not loud, but quick, imperative, 
as given by one whose errand might not brook 
delay. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Dustin, surprised, but 
calm. Then recollecting that the door was still 
fastened, she stepped forward, drew the bolt, and 
opened. 

Three figures stood without, dimly defined 
against the darkness of the morning. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin,” said a voice, “may we 
come in? We are hiding.” 

On the mainland such statement might have 
sounded odd and startling enough, but to Mrs. 
Dustin, a Nantucket woman born and bred, it had 
quite a different significance. She was familiar 
with the island custom known as “hiding par- 
ties,” when a certain number of girls and young 
men, having a dance in contemplation, settle who 
shall give and who pay for it by a preliminary 
game of hide-and-seek. Twelve hours of the day, 
from six to six, are allowed the latter to discover 
the lurking-places to which, before dawn, the 
former have betaken themselves, It is an excit- 
ing game, as may well be imagined, with a whole 
island to range over, the forfeit an equally plea- 
sant one to pay or to win, a spice of adventure 
involved ; so it is no wonder that it should prove 
popular, and girls be willing to shorten tieir 
beauty sleep for the fun of indulging init. Mrs. 
Ann had been of many a hiding party in her time, 
and knew all about them; so with ready wit she 
hurried the girls inside, shut the door lest some 
flash of light should go forth to guide the seekers, 
and proceeded to discuss ways and means. 

“°Tain’t no use your trying to stow away in 
none of my rooms,” she said. “The boys ’ll be 
all over them like a flash. ’Tain’t the first time 
they’ve come here. Once they caught "Mandy 
Pike behind the flour barrel in the buttery; and 
another time Lucy Smith she got in under the 
shelf of my closet, and I set the tea-chest, with 
my best bunnet in it, right afore her; but, law! 
Jack Sperry he’s as quick’s an eel, and he had 
the chest and the bunnet, and Lucy atop of them, 
all out on the floor before you could say ‘Scat.’ 
Hark ! what’s that ?” as another knock, hesitating 
but vigorous, fell on the door. 

“Who’s there?” softly stealing forward and 
slipping the bolt. 

“ Any girls in there, Miss Dustin ?” 

“ Well, I declare, if that foolish old custom ain’t 
going the raounds yet, I want to know!” replied 
Mrs. Ann, at the top of her voice, signing the tit- 
tering girls to silence meanwhile. “I call it hard 
if quiet folks can’t get their chores done up at 
this time of mornin’ without your coming raound 
like this. It ain’t six neither. You'd ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Mark Coffin—I declare 
you hed.” 

“Tain’t six—that’s a fact,” said one of the 
young fellows. “Come along, boys; Miss Dustin’s 
right. See you later.’ With this and a laugh 
they walked away. 

“ Now, girls, set right down by the fire, and 
let’s think what to do,” said their hostess, “ That 
Mark Coffin’s a regular high-flier for spirits. Did 
you hear him laugh? Draw up closer, Miney. 
You'd better; you look half froze.” 

Miney, or Jessamine, obeyed with a little shiver. 
She was a delicate, pretty creature, with fair hair 
and sweet blue eyes, and looked quite unfit for 
the exposure and chill of the early walk. 

“ How’ll we manage?” pursued Mrs. Ann. 
“ There’s the cellar ; that’s the thing. I'll fix you 
up there. It’ll just hold you, and the boys won’t 
be likely to suspect, ’cause there wa’n’t none till 
last summer. I had it dug in June.” 

Cellars, be it known, are not the customary 
and matter-of-course things in Nantucket as else- 
where. Many houses dispense with them alto- 
gether; in others the cellar is merely a small pit 
or cave dug beneath the kitchen for the storage 
of butter and other perishable commodities, while 
the walls of the house rest upon the ground, or 
on piles connected by a lattice-work. Mrs. Dus- 
tin’s low-browed cottage was of the former de- 
scription. 

A trap-door and ladder led to the cellar, which 
was about eight feet square. Lifting the trap, 
Mrs. Dustin now proceeded to line the space with 
feather-beds hastily brought down from the sec- 
ond story. Various quilts, comforters, and a 
couple of buffalo-robes were tumbled in; a hasty 
jorum of tea was brewed; and fortified thus by 
warmth and food, the girls descended the ladder, 
well wrapped in blankets, and couched, a laugh- 
ing heap, in the billows of the friendly feather- 
beds. Mrs. Dustin saw them well established, then 
with a nod reclosed the door, drew a square of 
carpet over it, set her sewing-machine thereon, 
hastily cleared away tea-cups and plates, bright- 
ened the fire, washed her hands, unbolted the 
door, sat down, and began to stitch vigorously. 
As she did so she glanced at the clock. It was 
exactly six. 

Half a second after came another quick knock, 
and withoyt waiting for answer, the door was 
dashed open, and three young men hurried in, 
and with a rapid “ Excuse me, Mrs. Dustin, we’re 
after those girls,” spread themselves over the 
premises with a rapidity and thoroughness born 
of long practice. Mark Coffin,a handsome fel- 
low, with a daring glint of fun in his eyes, hur- 
ried to the attic. Sam Mayhew ransacked the 
buttery, and opened all the cupboard doors, while 
Issachar, or “Ozar,” Pike dived into the secret 
recesses of Mrs. Dustin’s own bedroom. Ten 
minutes sufficed to ransack the small house; 
each bedroom was searched; every closet; the 
dresses on the ‘wall were shaken and pounded; 
the logs of the wood-pile dislodged and thrown 





aside; Sam even lifted the lid off the churn and 
peeped within. All was vain, and the discomfited 
searchers returned to the kitchen, where the mis- 
tress of the house still plied her whirring treadle, 
and slipped the long white seam beneath the 
glancing needle. She looked up as they entered, 
and remarked, dryly, “I hope you're satisfied, and 
you'll please pile that wood up again just where 
you found it.” 

“Yes,’m, we have. Why didn’t you let us in 
when we first came ?” 

“Cause 'twasn’t six.” 

At that moment Mrs. Dustin’s quick eye per- 
ceived that Czar’s big foot had turned up a cor- 
ner of the carpet, thus leaving visible one hinge 
of the cellar door. With a rapid movement of 
her own she replaced it, still sewing steadily on, 
and fixing, as it were, the gaze of her visitors, 
while she added : “ Old ways is old ways. There’s 
a difference of opinion how good they be; but if 
six is the hour, I keep to six; so it ain’t no use 
coming a-knocking at my door at twenty minutes 
past five, and that you fellows can remember an- 
other time.” 

“Well, that’s no more than fair,” declared 
Sam Mayhew, witha laugh. The three stood de- 
bating for a moment; then, “ Come on, we'd bet- 
ter try the houses down to Trot Hills next,” said 
Czar. They moved toward the door, Mrs. Dustin 
watching them with secret satisfaction, On the 
very threshold the astute Mark paused, and que- 
ried, “ Has this house got a round cellar to it ?” 

Mrs. Ann’s heart stood still for the space of one 
second, then her answer came readily and bold: 
“ No, it hain’t.” “ And no lie either,” as she aft- 
erward explained, “’cause the cellar was square.” 

Another pause. Then, “Come along.” The 
gate clicked, they were actually gone; and after 
a few minutes’ delay to make sure, Mrs. Dustin 
pounded cheerily on the trap, and ealled, “ All 
safe, girls,” to which a burst of laughter respond- 
ed from below. 

There was no question of leaving the cellar; 
all concerned were too wary for that; and this 
prudence was justified when, an hour later, a 
shadow fell across the sewing-machine, and Mrs. 
Ann, turning, caught a glimpse of Sam Mayhew’s 
head retreating noiselessly from the window. 
Evidently the searchers were still on the alert, 
and it behooved the sought-for to be cautious 
and circumspect. 

Some dinner found its way down the ladder at 
a later hour, and during the course of the after- 
noon the girls ventured to steal out, one by one, 
for a warm at the kitchen fire. Still they were 
chilled and cramped enough when, at last, the 
safe’ hour of six having arrived, they emerged 
from the under-ground retreat, and made ready 
for a return to their homes. Jessamine looked 
very pale, and Molly Greenleaf, with many yawns 
and stretches, declared the game not worth the 
candle, and protested that this was the last, the 
very last, time that ever she would join in the 
like. 

“That’s nonsense,” said Susy Lock. “ You'll 
forget, and be as crazy about hiding as ever by 
next week. That’s the way Lucy used to go on 
before she was married; but she hid just the 
same; she never would lose a chance.” 

“Well, perhaps I shall,” admitted Molly, with 
another yawn. “Girls, we must never let on 
where we’ve been to-day, not even to the other 
girls. Mrs. Dustin’s cellar is such a good place, 
we'll just keep it to ourselves.” 

“We may come again, mayn’t we ?’’ pleaded 
pretty Jessamine. 

“Law bless you! yes; come just as often as 
you like, Miney, ’Tain’t a mite of trouble to hev 
you. I’ve been young myself, and I know what 
girls be.” 

“Oh, thank you; that’s first-rate ;” and with a 
sudden impulse Jessamine ran back and kissed 
the widow’s comfortable cheek. ‘“ We'll be sure 
to come,” she said. 

“That’s right, Miney; see you do.” 

Mrs. Dustin rather built on this promise. More 
than once, when calculating her day’s provision, 
she said to herself, “ I'll get another pound ; them 
girls may be along.” But November waxed to 
the Christmas-tide, and New-Year gave place to 
March, and still the promise remained unfulfilled, 
till at last Widow Dustin ceased to expect. 

It was late on a cold night in early April, and 
she had been long in bed, when at last the sum- 
mons came, in the shape of a tap so faint that it 
was thrice repeated before it roused her. She 
threw on a shawl and hurried to the door. 

“ Girls—is it you, girls ?” she demanded. 

“Tt’s only me,” and, to Mrs. Dustin’s unspeak- 
able surprise, Jessamine Mayhew, wrapped in a 
fur cloak, stole in alone out of the darkness. 
“You said I might come.” 

“Why, yes, and welcome. 
others ?” 

“ Oh, they—they’ve gone over to the Starbucks’, 
at Smooth Hummocks.” 

“Well, it’s funny you should separate in this 
way. I thought half the fun was in bein’ to- 
gether.” 

“Oh yes, so it is’—confusedly. “But, you 
know, the Starbucks’ isn’t a bit a good place to 
hide in. They’re sure to be caught; and Molly 
wants to be, because her mother’s gone over to 
Sconsit to Sarah Jane, youknow. Her baby came 
last Tuesday, and while Mrs. Greenleaf’s gone is 
such a good time to have a party that Molly’s 
rather counting on being found. But I”—blush- 
ing deeply—“ I didn’t want to be.” 

“T don’t see why not, if Molly’s to have the 
party anyhow. ’Twon’t be no trouble to you.” 

“Oh, it isn’t the trouble. But—but, you see, 
me and Mark Coffin have a sort of a private wa- 
ger; and if he finds me, he’ll—I’ll—” 

“Well, what? I declare, Miney, you’re coloring 
up so I should think ’twas to git married. What! 
"tis really? I declare! I never did! Well, 
Miney, I'd be caught, if I was you. Mark’s ag 
good a fellow as ever stepped; and your ma she 
was a-telling me once that he’d been after you 
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forever and a day—ever sence you was old enough 
to say ‘ Boo’ to.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Miney, half laughing and 
half crying. “Nobody need to praise- Mark to 
me. But, can’t you see? I don’t want to be 
caught easy. He’d think I ’most did it a-pur- 
pose if I’d gone to the Starbucks’, and I—” A 
deep blush finished the sent 

A droll look came into Mrs, Dustin’s eyes at 
this naive explanation, but she preserved discreet 
silence. It was barely ten o’clock, so she took 
Miney into her own bed for a preliminary rest, 
ignored the fact that the girl was lying awake, 
feigned slumber herself, and was rewarded when 
she roused sharp at four by finding her fast asleep. 
Very quietly she rose and dressed, raked out the 
fire, filled and hung on the kettle, and when at 
five Jessamine sprang up, terrified at the sight of 
the gray, on-coming dawn, breakfast was ready, 
and the kitchen warm and cozy. 

“ Don’t you be scared,” said the hostess. ‘‘ Mark 
Coffin nor no one else is a-comin’ in here till aft- 
er six has struck, You’ve more’n three-quarters 
of an hour to spare, so you just sit down and eat 
hearty, for the cellar’s cold still, and it ain’t no 
place for you, as I very well know, only there’s 
no helping it.” Adding, in her private mind, 
“And I just hope that Mark ’ll be along early, 
before you get your death of cold, for you're 
bound to-be found this time, and found you shall 
be, as sure’s my name’s Ann Dustin !” 

There must have been some lurking mischief 
in her eyes, for, after she was comfortably estab- 
lished in the cellar, Miney looked up apprehen- 
sively, and said, 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin, you won’t tell him, will you?” 

“Not I; I'll not say a word,” was the reply; 
and Mrs. Ann slammed down the trap. 

Eight o’clock struck—nine, ten, eleven. All 
the elaborate preparations for looking unprepared 
seemed thrown away, for no Mark came. The 
time may have appeared long to Miney in the 
cellar ; it certainly did to her hostess above-stairs. 
She fidgeted, she could settle to nothing, and 
nothing went straight. Her thread broke, the 
machine was “contrairy.” “Drat the fellow! why 
don’t he come ?” she repeated more than once, 
her eye turned to the window which commanded 
the road over the downs which led to town. It 
was not till the dinner potatoes were on, and the 
pot-pie beginning to send forth savory fumes from 
the fire, that at last the gate swung violently on 
its hinges, and the long-expected Mark rushed in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin,” he panted, “have you seen 
Miney Mayhew? The girls are hiding to-day— 
four of them, and we found three over at the 
Starbucks’; but she wasn’t with ’em, and she’s the 
only one I care about catching.” 

“Wa'n’t she with the rest? 
Mrs. Ann, enjoying the situation. 

“No, and I don’t call it fair,” replied Mark, 
stamping angrily about the kitchen. “I made 
sure she’d be with the rest, of course, and I staid 
up all night in the meeting-house steeple with a 
glass, and saw them stealing off to the Hummocks, 
and then I went after. She’s gone away separate, 
and none of ’em knows where. Molly ’d have told 
me in a minute if she’d known, for she knew what 
I—what we— She ain’t here, then, you said?” 

“TI sez nothing. I sez look for yourself. I 
ain’t one to spoil fun by telling one way or the 
other.” But even as she spoke—oh, treacherous 
Mrs. Dustin !—she pointed with a large wink di- 
rectly at the trap-door, whose hinges were dis- 
tinctly visible. Perhaps Mrs. Dustin had not tak- 
en the pains to cover them as circumspectly as 
on previous occasions. Mark was quick. In a 
flash he saw, he comprehended. With one bound 
he was across the kitchen, had seized, raised the 
trap, and vanished down the ladder. A girlish 
scream came from below, then a low murmur of 
words, and finally a little sound, slight in itself, 
but full of suggestion, and with a wonderful knack 
of making itself heard at a distance—the sound, 
in short, of a lover’s kiss. After that came si- 
lence and more low talk, broken upon by Mrs. Dus- 
tin, who, chuckling inwardly, and pink with ex- 
citement, popped her head over the edge of the 
aperture, and remarked: “ Folks can’t live on 
air, if they are courtin’, and they can die of damp. 
Miney’s been quite long enough in that cellar, 
Mark Coffin. Fetchherup. The pot-pie’s ready, 
and it ain’t so bad as it smells, and you and she’ll 
be all the better for a bite, if you'll consent to 
take time for it.” 

The “ round cellar” was not, in truth, a roman- 
tic frame-work for a pair of lovers. Still it was 
rather a pretty picture that Mrs. Dustin looked 
down upon from over the edge of the trap. Mi- 
ney and Mark sat side by side in the midst of the 
buffalo-robes. Her pretty head was on his shoul- 
der. She raised it, dyed with blushes, and Mark 
muttered something very like “ Hang pot-pie!” 
but they ascended the ladder obediently all the 
same; and once at table, dinner did not seem so 
objectionable or so unreasonable as might be sup- 

“T can’t think how you came to remem- 
ber the cellar so suddenly,” Miney said once; 
and that mendacious Mrs. Ann replied, “One of 
the hinges must have come uncovered, I reckon,” 
while Mark whispered in her ear, “ I could have 
found you in the heart of a stone, I think, Miney, 
I was so set on it ;” and happily deceived, Jessa- 
mine asked no more. Mrs. Dustin stood at her 
door and watched them walk away together. The 
afternoon, though bright, was fresh and cold, for 
a keen sea-wind blew in, flattening the faded 

and rustling the dry heather on the plain. 

rk held Jessamine’s flapping cloak tightly to- 

gether, she leaning upon his arm. They disap- 
peared behind a low thicket of evergreens, and 

with half a smile and half a sigh Mrs. Dustin 
turned back into her kitchen, saying to herself: 

“Tl free my mind about that wink when she’s 
been married a year or two, She’ll forgive me 
easy enough, or I miss my guess. It’s natural 
for a girl to want to hide, but she’d be sorry 
enough sometimes if she wasn’t found out; and 
Tm a woman, and I ought to know.” 





Do tell!” said 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A CONCLAVE. 
Puncrvat to the moment, George Brand arrived 


in Lisle Street. He was shown into an inner room, ]} 
| where he found Lind seated at a desk, and Reitzei 


and Beratinsky standing by the fire-place. Onan 
adjacent table were four cups of black coffee, four 
small glasses, a bottle of brandy, and a box of cig- 
arettes. 

Lind rose to receive him, and was very courte- 
ous indeed, apologizing for having had to break 
in on his preparations for leaying, and offering 
him coffee, cigarettes, and what not. When the 
new-comer had declined these, Lind resumed his 
place, and begged the others to be seated. 

“We will proceed to business at once, gentle- 
men,” said he, speaking in quite an ordinary and 
matter-of-fact way, “although, I will confess to 
you, it is not business entirely to my liking. Per- 
haps I should not say so. This paper, you see, 
contains my authorization from the Council to 
summon you and to explain the service they de- 
mand: perhaps I should merely obey, and say 
nothing. But we are friends; we can speak in 
confidence.” 

Here Reitzei, who was even more pallid than 


usual, and whose fingers seemed somewhat shaky, | 


filled one of the small glasses of brandy, and drank 
it off. 

“T do not say that I hesitate,” continued Lind 
— that I am reluctant—because the service that 
is required from us—from one of us four—is dan- 
gerous—is exceedingly dangerous, No,” he said, 
with a brief smile, “as far as I am myself con- 
cerned, I have carried my life in my hands too 
often to think much about that. And you, gen- 
tlemen, considering the obligations you have ac- 
cepted, I take it that the question of possible harm 
to yourselves is not likely to interfere with your 
obedience to the commands of the Council.” 

“ As for me,” said Reitzei, eagerly and nervous- 
ly, “I tell you this, I should like to have some- 
thing exciting now—I do not care what. I am 
tired of this work in London—it is slow, regular, 
like the ticking of a clock. I am for something 
to stir the blood a little. I say that I am ready 
for anything.” 

“ As for me,” said Beratinsky, curtly, “ no one 
has ever yet called me a coward.” 

Brand said nothing, but he perceived that this 
was something unusually serious ; and almost un- 
consciously he closed his right hand, that he 
might feel the clasp of Natalie’s ring. There 
was no need to appeal to his oaths of allegiance. 

Lind proceeded, in a graver fashion ; 

“Yes, I confess that personally I am for avoid- 
ing violence, for proceeding according to law. 
But then the Council would say, perhaps: * Are 
there not injuries for which the law gives no re- 
dress? Are there not those who are beyond the 
power of the law? And we who have given our 
lives to the redressing of wrongs, to the protec- 
tion of the poor, to the establishment of the right, 
are we to stand by and see the moral sense of 
the community outraged by those in high places, 
and say no word, and lift no hand?’ ” 

He took up a book that was lying on the table, 
and opened it at a marked page. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ there are occasions on which 
a man may justly take the law into his own hands, 
may break the law and go beyond it, and punish 
those whom the law has failed to punish, and the 
moral sense of the world will say, ‘ Well done !’ 
Did you ever happen to read, Mr. Brand, the let- 
ter written by Madame Von Maderspach ?” 

Brand started at the mention of the name: it 
recalled the first evening on which he had seen 
Natalie. What strange things had happeped 
since then! He answered that he did not know 
of Madame Von Maderspach’s letter. 

“ By chance I came across it to-day,” said Lind, 
looking at the book. “ Listen; ‘I was torn from 
the arms of my husband, from the circle of my 
children, from the hallowed sanctuary of my home, 
charged with no offense, allowed no hearing, ar- 
raigned before no judge. I, a woman, wife, and 
mother, was, in my own native town, before the 
people accustomed to treat me with respect, 
dragged into a square of soldiers, and there 
scourged with rods. . Look, I can write this with- 
out dropping dead. But my husband killed him- 
self. Robbed of all other weapons, he shot him- 
self with a pocket-pistol. The people rose, and 
would have killed those who instigated these hor- 
rors, but their lives were saved by the interfer- 
ence of the military.” Very well. Von Maders- 
pach took his own way; he shot himself. But 
if, instead of doing that, he had taken the law 
into his own hands, and killed the author of such 
an outrage, do you think there is a human bein 
in the world who would have blamed him ?” 

He appealed directly to Brand. Brand an- 
swered, calmly, but with his face grown rather 
white, “I think—if such a thing were done to 
—amy wife, I would have a shot at somebody.” 

Perhaps Lind thought that it was the recital 
of the of Madame Von Maderspach that 
had made this man’s face grow white and given 
him that look about the mouth; but at all events 
he continued: “Exactly so. I was only seeking 
to show you that there are occasions on which a 
man might justly take the law into his own hands. 
Well, then, some would e—I don’t say so 


myself—but some would say that what a man’ 
may do justly, an association may do justly. What 
would the quick-spreading civilization of America 
have done but for the Lynch tribunals? The re- 
spectable people said to themselves, ‘ It is a ques- 
tion of life or death. We have to attack those 
scoundrels at once, or society will be destroyed. 





We can not wait for the law: it is powerless.’ 
And so, when the president had given his deci- 
sion, out they went and caught the scoundrels, 
and strung them up to the nearest tree. You do 
not call them murderers. John Lynch ought to 
have a statue in every Western State in America.” 
“Certainly ! certainly !” exclaimed Reitzei, 
reaching over and filling out another glass of 
brandy with an unsteady hand. He was usually 
an exceedingly temperate person. “ We are all 
Justice must be done, whether the law 

allows or not. I say the quicker the better—” 
Lind paid no heed to him, but proceeded qui- 
etly: “Now I will come more directly to what is 


required of us by the Council; I have been try- 


ing to guess at their view of the question; per- 
haps I am altogether wrong ; but no matter. And 
I will ask you to imagine yourselves not here in 


' this free country of England, where the law is 
| strong; and not only that, but you have a- public 


opinion that is stronger still ; and where it is not 
possible that a great Churchman should be a man 
living in open iniquity, and an oppressor and a 


scoundrel—I will ask you to imagine yourselves’ 


living in Italy, let one say, in the Papal Territo- 
ry itself, where the reign of Christ should be, and 
where the poor should be cared for, if there is 
Christianity still on the earth. And you are 
poor, let us say; hardly knowing how to scrape 
together a handful of food sometimes; and your 
children ragged and hungry; and you forced from 
time to time to go to the Monte di Pieta to pawn 
your small belongings, or else you will die, or you 
will see your children die before your eyes.” 

“ Ah, yes! yes!” exclaimed Reitzei. “That is 
the worst of it—to see one’s children die! That 
is worse than one’s own hunger.” 

“And you,” continued Lind, quietly, but still 
with a little more distinctness of emphasis—“ you, 
you poor devils, you see a great dignitary of the 
Church, a great prince among priests, living in 
shameless luxury, in violation of every law hu- 
man and divine, with the children of his mistress- 
es set up in palaces, himself living on the fat of 
the land. What law does he not break, this lib- 
ertine, this usurer? What makes the corn dear, 
so that you can not get it for your starving chil- 
dren ?—what but this plunderer, this robber, seiz- 
ing the funds that extremity has dragged from 
the poor in order to buy up the grain of the 
States. A pretty speculation! No wonder that 
you murmur and complain; that you curse him 
under your breath; that you call him id cardinale 
affamatore. And no wonder, if you happen to 
belong to a great association that has promised 
to see justice done—no wonder you come to that 
association and say, ‘Masters, why can not jus- 
tice be done now? It is too long to wait for the 
Millennium. Remove this oppressorfrom the face 
of the earth: down with the Starving Cardinal !’” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” cried Reitzei, excitedly. Be- 
ratinsky sat silent and sullen. Brand, with some 
strange foreboding of what was coming, still sat 
with his hand tight closed on Natalie’s ring. 

“More,” continued Lind—and now, if he was 
acting, it was a rare piece of acting, for wrath 
and indignation gathered on his brow, and in- 
creased the emphasis of his voice. “It is not 
only your purses, it is not only your poor starved 
homesteadings, that are attacked ; it is the honor 
of your women. Whose sister or daughter is 
safe? Mr. Brand, one of your English poets has 
made the poor cry to the rich, 

* Our sons are your slaves by day, 
Our daughters your slaves by night.’ 

But what if some day a poor man—I will tell 
you his name; his name is De Bedros; he is not 
a peasant, but a helpless, poor old man—what if 
this man comes to the great association that I 
have mentioned, and says, wringing his hands, 
‘My Brothers and Companions, you have sworn 
to protect the weak and avenge the injured: what 
is your oath worth, if you do not help me now? 
My daughter, my only daughter, has been taken 
from me, she has been stolen from my side, 
shrieking with fear, and I thrown bleeding into 
the ditch? By whom? By one who is beyond 
the law; who laughs at the law; who is the law. 
But you—you will be the avengers. Too long 
has this monster outraged the name of Christ, 
and insulted the forbearance of his fellow-crea- 
tures. My Brothers, this is what I demand from 
your hands: I demand from the Socrety or THE 
Seven Stars—I demand from you, the Council— 
I demand, my Brothers and Companions—a de- 
cree of death against the monster Zaccatelli!’” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, the decree !” shouted Reitzei, all 
trembling. “‘Whocouldrefuseit? OrImyself—” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lind, calmly, “the decree 
has been granted. Hereis my authority. Read it.” 

He held out the paper first of all to Brand, 
who took it in both his hands, and forced him- 
self to go over it. But he could not read it very 
carefully ; his heart was beating quickly ; he was 
thinking of a great many things all at once—of 
Lord Evelyn, of Natalie, of his oaths to the So- 
ciety, even of his Berkshire home and the beech 
woods. He handed on the paper to Reitzei, who 
was far too much excited to read it at all. Bera- 
tinsky merely glanced at it carelessly, and put it 


- back on the table. 


“ Gentlemen,” Lind continued, returning to his 
unemotional manner, “personally I consider it 


just that this man, whom the law can not or does | 


not choose to reach, should be punished for his 
Pe career of cruelty, oppression, and crime, 

punished with death; but, as I confessed to 
you before, I could have wished that that punish- 
ment had not been delivered by our hands. We 
have made great progress in England; and we 
have been pron S but Trees and good- 
will, and the use of lawful means of amelioration. 
If this deed is traced to our Society, as it almost 
certainly will be, it will do us a vast amount of 
injury here; for the English people will not be 
able to understand that such a state of affairs as 
I have described can exist, or that this is the only 
remedy. As I said to you before, it is with great 
reluctance that I summoned you here to-night—” 





“Why so, Brother Lind 2” Reitzei broke in ; and 
again he reached over for the bottle. “We are 
not cowards, then ?” 

Beratinsky took the bottle from him, and put 
it back on the table. 

“ You will have seen,” said Lind, continuing as 
if there had been no interruption, “ why the Coun- 
cil have demanded this duty of the English sec- 
tion. The lesson would be thrown away altogeth- 
er—a valuable life belonging to the Society would 
be lost—if it were supposed that this was an act 
of private revenge. No: the death of Cardinal 
Zaccatelli will be a warning that Europe will take 
to heart. At least,” he added, thoughtfully, “I 
hope it will prove to be so; and I hope it will be 
unnecessary to repeat the warning.” 

“You are exceedingly tender-hearted, Brother 
Lind,” said Reitzei. “Do you pity this man, 
then? Do you think he should flourish his 
crimes in the face of the world for another twen- 
ty, thirty years ?” 

“Tt is unnecessary to say what I think,” ob- 
served Lind, in the same quiet fashion. “It is 
enough for us that we know our duty. The 
Council have commanded ; we obey.” 

“Yes; but let us come to the point, Brother 
Lind,” said Beratinsky, in a somewhat surly fash- 
ion. “Ido not much care what happens to me: 
yet one wishes to know.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lind, composedly, “you 
know that among the ordinances of the Society 
is one to the effect that no member shall be sent 
on any duty involving peril to his life without a 
ballot among at least four persons. As this par- 
ticular service is one demanding great secrecy 
and circumspection, I have considered it right to 
limit the ballot to four—to ourselves four, in fact.” 

There was not a word said. ‘ 

“ That the duty involves peril to life is obvious ; 
it will be a miracle if he who undertakes this af- 
fair should escape. As for myself, you will per- 
ceive by the paper you have read that I am com. 
missioned by the Council to form the ballot, but 
not instructed to include myself. I could avoid 
doing so if I chose; but when I ask my friends 
to run a risk, I am willing to take the same risk. 
For the rest, I have been in as dangerous enter- 
prises before.” 

He leaned over, and pulled toward him a sheet 
of paper. Then he took a pair of scissors, and 
cut the sheet into four pieces; these he proceed- 
ed to fold up, until they were about the size of 
a shilling, and identically alike. All the time he 
was talking. 

“ Yes, it will be a dangerous business,” he said, 
slowly, “and one requiring great forethought and 
caution, Then I do not say it is altogether im- 
possible one might escape ; though then the warn- 
ing, the lesson of this act of punishment, might 
not be so effective: they might mistake it for a 
Camorra affair, though the Cardinal himself al- 
ready knows otherwise.” 

He opened a bottle of red ink that stood by. 

“The simplest means are sufficient,” said he. 
“This is how we used to settle affairs in ’48.” 

He opened one of the pieces of paper, and put 
a cross in red on it, which he dried on the blot- 
ting-paper. Then he folded it up again, threw 
the four pieces into a pasteboard box, put down 
the lid, and shook the box lightly. 

“Whoever draws the red cross,” he said, al- 
most indifferently, “carries out the command of 
the Council. Have you anything to say, gentle- 
men—to suggest ?” 

“Yes,” said Reitzei, boldly. 

Lind regarded him. 

“ What is the use of the ballot ?” said the pal- 
lid-faced young man. ‘‘ What if one volunteers ? 
I should myself like to settle the business of the 
scoundrelly Cardinal.” 

Lind shook his head. 

“Impossible. Calabressa thought of a volun- 
teer; he was mad; there must be a ballot. Come, 
shall we proceed ?” 

He opened the box, and put it before Bera- 
tinsky. Beratinsky took out one of the papers, 
opened it, glanced at it, crumpled it up, and threw 
it into the fire. 

“Tt isn’t I, at all events,” he said. 

It was Reitzei next. When he glanced at the 
paper he had drawn, he crushed it together with 
an oath, and dashed it on the floor. 

“Of course, of course,” he exclaimed, “ just 
when I was eager for a bit of active service! So 
it is either you, Brother Lind, or our friend Brand 
who is to settle the business of the Starving Car- 
dinal.” 

Calmly, almost as a matter of course, Lind 
handed the box to George Brand ; and he, being a 
proud man, and in the presence of foreigners, was 
resolved to show no sign of emotion whatever. 
When he took out the paper, and opened it, and 
saw his fate there in the red cross, he laid it on 
the table before him without a word. Then he 
shut his hand on Natalie’s ring. 

“ Well,” said Lind, rather sadly, as he took out 
the remaining paper without looking at it, and 
threw aside the box. “I almost regret it, as be- 
tween you and me. I have less of life to look 
forward to.” 

“T would like to ask one question,” said Brand, 
rising: he was perfectly firm. 

“ Yes id 

“The orders of the Council must be obeyed. [ 
} only wished to know whether—when—when this 
thing comes to be done—I must declare my own 
name ?” 

“Not at all—not at all!” Lind said, quickly. 
“You may use any name you like.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said. Then, with the 
same proud, impassive firmness, he made an ap- 
pointment for the next day; got his hat and coat ; 
bade his companions good-night ; and went down 
stairs into the cold night air. He could not re- 
alize as yet all that had happened; but his first 
quick, instinctive thought had been, 

“ Ah, not that—not the name that my mother 
bore !” 
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Case for Postal Cards. 


See illustration on page 4. 


Tuk case is of pasteboard, covered on the front, back, and sides with 
black leather, and is supported on sticks of ebonized wood. A strip 
of light yellowish leather is stitched across the top of the front, and 
the whole is embroidered in the design one-half of which is given by 
Fig. 32, Supplement; after the outlines have been transferred to the 
leather, they are punched in small holes at regular intervals. The 





Brown Vetvet Bonnet.—[For description see Supplement.] 


light leather is embroider- 
ed in back stitch and point 
Russe with saddler’s silk 
in two shades of fawn-col- 
or; the black leather is 
embroidered with similar 
silk and with gold cord, 
sewn down with overcast 
stitches of black silk. 


Scrap Basket. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tnrs little basket, which 
is designed to hold bits of 
thread and odds and ends 
while working, is made of 
yellow stamped perforated 
beard, and ornamented 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion in point Russe with 
light and dark. red _filo- 
selle silk. 


Napkin Ring. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tre napkin ring ‘is of 
olive. green. leather, orna- 
mented with embroidery 
and with a border three- 
quarters of an inch wide, 
brocaded in bright colors 
ona dark green silk ground, 
The ends of the border are 
slipped through slits in the 
leather, as shown in the 
illustration, and fastened 
on the wrong side. To fa- 
cilitate the ‘work on the 
leather, the outlines of the 
design are pierced at inter- 
vals corresponding to the 
length of the stitch. The 
embroidery is executed 
with saddler’s silk in two 
shades of olive, the double 
lines in the design in but- 
ton-hole stitch with the 
dark shade, and the rest of 
the work in point Russe 
with the lighter shade. 
The outer covering is 
stretched over pasteboard, 
lined with leather of the 
same color. 


Key Basket. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tue basket is of willow- 
ware and black lacquered 
cane, and is ornamented 
on the sides with embroid- 
ery worked on a founda- 
tion of white flannel with 
split filoselle silk. The 
flannel is pinked at the 
edges, and underlaid with 
box-pleating of blue satin 
ribbon half an inch in 
width. The lower edge of 
the basket is bordered 
with tufts of colored silk, 
The handle is wound with 
blue satin ribbon, and 
trimmed with similar tufts 
and with bows of blue sat- 
in ribbon, Similar bows 





are set on the ends of the Fig. 1.—CasuMere anp Brocape Sirk Princesse Dress 


basket, as seen in the il- 


lustration. For pattern see description on Supplement. 


the latter material. 













Suapep Ve.tver Bonnet.—[For description see Supplement.) 


Work-Bag. 


See illustration on page 4. 


Tue bag of dark olive leather, ornamented with embroidery, is 
lined with satin of the same color, and furnished with soufflets of 
The outer covering of dark olive leather is 
twelve inches and a half long and seven inches wide, sloped at 
one end for the flap as shown in the illustration; dark olive 





with Front Burronep on. 





silk braid three-quarters of an inch in width, brocaded in bright 
colors, is set along the middle. The embroidery on both sides of the 
braid is worked with olive saddler’s silk in two shades, in button-hole 
and chain stitch, and in point Russe, the stitches being taken through 
fine holes punched for this purpose along the outlines, after the design 
has been transferred to the leather. The bag is provided with a han- 
dle made of olive silk cords, the ends of which are finished with tassels, 
and a similar tassel is attached to the point of the flap, as shown by 
the illustration. 





Needle-Book. 
See illustration on page 4. 
Tue sides of this case 
are formed by two pieces 
of pasteboard, cut three 
inches and a half square, 
and hollowed out at the 
corners as shown in the 
illustration. The sides are 
lined with blue satin, fold- 
ed over to form a binding 
for the outside, and are 
covered with white flannel, 
pinked at the edges, and 
embroidered with colored 
silks. The double lines 
are worked in chain and 
tent stitch with light and 
dark olive, the flowers in 
chain and knotted stitch 
with pink, blue, and yel- 
low silks. The sides are 
2S SES aee held together by ends of 
baby narrow blue silk ribbon 
TRY tied in bows. Pinked strips 
a= \ 14) \v iit 4) of white flannel are fasten- 
4 Nit ed on the inside. 
Flower Garnitures, 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 13. 
THEse garnitures are in 
sets of three pieces each, 
to be worn on the skirt, 
the waist, and in the hair. 
The waist trimming Fig. 1 
is in the form of a neck- 
Jace or collar; the flowers, 
wild roses, and foliage are 
mounted on a narrow band 
of stiff net, covered with 
satin ribbon; similar rib- 
bon is tied in loops at the 
front. The garniture Figs. 
4-6 is composed of water- 
lilies and leaves, and con- 
sists of a long spray for 
the skirt, a shorter one to 
be worn on one side of 
the upper part of the 
waist, or at the belt, and a 
cluster for the hair. 


Monogram. 
See illustration on page 13, 
Tis monogram is work- 
ed on batiste or linen with 
embroidery cotton in satin 
and knotted stitch. 





Gentleman’s Smoking 
Cap, Figs. 2 and 3. 


See illustrations, Fig. 2 on 
page 13, and Fig. 3 on page 5. 

TuE cap is made of blue 
velvet, embroidered, and 
lined with black silk over 
thin wadding interlining. 
Fig. 8 gives a section of 
the border for the brim; 
it is worked in chain, tent, 
knotted, and herring-bone 
stitch with bronze saddler’s 
silk in four shades; the 
darker shades being used 
for the arabesques, the 


Fig. 2.—Deni-trarnep Princesse Dress with Front Burronep on. lighter ones for the flow- 
Wira Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. ers. For the petals of the 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-6. flower edged in tent stitch, 
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the threads of silk are 
stretched at right an- 
gles, and the intersecting 
points are fastened down 
with back stitches in sim- 
ilar silk; the rest of the 
flower is worked in satin 
and chain stitch. The 
design for the embroid- 
ery on the crown is given 
by Fig. 31, Supplement; 
it is executed in colors 
to correspond with those 
of the brim. 


Surah and Lace Cra- 
vat Bows, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 
is made of a piece of old 
gold Surah sixteen inch- 
es long and four inches 
wide, which is sloped at 
the lower end, and edged 
on both sides and the 
bottom with white lace 
two inches and a half 
wide and with gold-lace 
an inch and a quarter 
wide. The strip is shirr- 


Mut. 
i Br 
Mi, 


HH 
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Fig. 1.—Party Dress 


FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. UL, Figs. 11-15. 





Fig. 3.—Svuran axyp Lace Cravat Bow. 





























Figs. 3 and 4. 
Bouquet AND 
Skirt Garni- 
TURE or WATER- 
ALIKS. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
Neox anp Sxrrt 
GARNITURE OF 
Wirp Rosus. 


SS 


Ficuv-Cottar ror Girt rrom 14 To 16 
For description see Supplement. 


" 





Fig. 5.—Spray ror Gar- 


F Fig. 6.—Spray ror Garnt- 
NITURE, Figs. | anv 2. 


TURE, Figs. 3 anp 4, 





Monograw. 


ror GIRL Fig. 2.—Party Dress ror Giri Fig. 


rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Party Dress ror Giri 
5 a 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIIL., Figs, 49-56. 


FROM 


Fig. 1,—Gentieman’s Dressinc-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 7-10, 


Fig. 2.—GenTLEMAN’S 
Smoxine-Cap. 


ed four inches from the 
sloped end to an inch 
and a quarter in width, 
in four rows, at intervals 
of half an inch, after 
which the remaining end 
is turned, and fastened 
on the wrong side to the 
shirring, and the latter 
is attached to a stiff net 
foundation two inches 
square. The cravat bow 
is fastened with a safe- 
ty-pin attached to the 
foundation. 

The cravat bow Fig. 2 
is of pale blue Surah, 
trimmed with white lace 
two inches wide, ar- 
ranged as shown in the 
illustration on a founda- 
tion of stiff net two 
inches long and three 
inches-wide. A bronze 
ornament is fastened on 
the knotted crossing. 

The ‘cravat bow Fig. 
3 is composed of light 
blue Surah, arranged as 
shown in the illustration 








4.—Party Dress ror Gir. 


7 10 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 


Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Scraw anp Lace Cravat Bow. 
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on 4 stiff net foundation three inches long and 
two inches wide, and trimmed with pleated white 
lace two inches in width. 

The cravat bow Fig. 4 is made of two pieces 
of Surah, one red and the other old gold, each 
eleven inches long and twelve inches wide, which 
are joined at one end. The other end of each is 
then trimmed as shown in the illustration with 
white lace two inches wide and with gold lace an 
inch and a quarter wide, after which the sides 
are joined together. The whole is now shirred 
half way between the ends, as shown in the il- 
lustration, to an inch and three-quarters in width, 
and fastened on a strip of stiff net. Both ends 
are again shirred two inches and a half from the 
lower edge, trossed, and fastened down on the 
foundation under a bronze agrafe. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN NERVOUS DEBILITY AND AS A TONIC, 

I gave used Hoxsrorn’s Acid Phosphate ay > the 
past six months, with great satisfaction, in a lar 
number of cases of nervous debility, and as a tonic 
after fevers. B, Fieroner, M.D., 
—[(Com,] Indianapolis, Ind. 








Rixer’s American Face Powder is absolutely 
harmless. Try it. 25 cents per box. W.». B. 
Rixer & Son, 353 Sixth Avenue, sole manufac- 
turers. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[ Com 





Tose who seek the purest and best will demand 
Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. It is the high- 
est priced powder in the —, but unlike all others 
contains no filling, theref 1. —{Com.]} 








AD VERTISEMENTS. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lave Braids, and Books of Instruction 
fer Lace-Making, (rewels, Hensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlewor Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every sae, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
‘This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa. coreéully sctected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

THE ACTOR, 


LAWRENCE BARRETT, 


Supported by a company of players under the direc- 
tion of R. E. Stevens, begins an engagement at 


ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Monday, December 20, in a play translated 
and nee from the 8; f Estebaney by W. D. 
Howells, Esq., entitled 


YORICK’S LOVE. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
gp CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 


The only Co 











dea 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(6. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 























NEW YORK. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 
: x the perforations, keep the wearer 
‘,| in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
+| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
+ ments are indispensable. American 
* Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE xmAS CARDS, 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PANELS. 












For Sate spy Att DEAters. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


So:oBrALL DEALERS TwroucHour Int WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1!878, 





A SENSIBLE PURCHASE 


Opel}  JTOSMIIY 
urve, Aoq anoJ eT 





god a ha soe oy 


varnished, and 18 best assorted aru 
. This Chest "contains Handsaw, 
auare, Chisel, Screw-driver, prawing Square, Rule, 
Mal Gimiet,’ Triangle, Nail Punch, Plumb-bob, 

en 


eShce ar Sin, Meneh a ore. ane a J 
au oe. lanufaci a. Me ae 
LS oe hinston s: treet. Boston 


Holiday 
ANNOUNCE Ment 


Messrs, TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York, 
have completed their prep- 
arations for the approach- 
ing Holidays, and suggest 
that an early examination 
of their stock will enable 
purchasers to secure the 
choicest selections, and es- 
cape the crowds unavoid- 
able later in the month. 

Until CHRISTMAS the 
establishment will be kept 
open in the evenings. 


TS, BY 








Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
we, this o—* addition to a 
¥ lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
i” APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who ay lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being oa eof 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
















rset r 

by the best Phy: sicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 
Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn, For 
by CHICAGO CORSET 
Monroe st., Chicago, 
ii. "Price by mail $1. 45. beay 
canvassing agents wan n 

MONEY REFUNDED ali parts of the U. 8. 


A. & B. KORFF, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


French and English Embroideries, 
SOFA-CUSHIONS, CHAIRS, 
TABLES, SCREENS, MANTELS, 
And all kinds of Fancy Articles. 
Mouchoirs, Bureau Sets with all Requisites. 
No. 868 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought “a Ee discretion, taste, and judg- 
‘ARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New Y¥ ork. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


hat XVL, He: my ean Mo 
mecopeman § ween Anne, 


-_— 














ment. For circula 
Miss 





ue, 
in Mahogany, b- 














ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 
Tr. 2. STEWART & CO, 
1 Weert 2p Sr., New Yorx. 
yee, CHILDREN’S PARADISE, 
FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 
I NY St. t Broadway, 8d door below 12th 
conn hee ie 48 Gilt bo nd FI - 
Eure al Au! h Album. Contains irda Scrolla, om. 
he postpald ‘s romeo eae — quotations & 
& 82 col. rena bank 4 ton Oe 
Addr's ‘ican Home, Journal ¥ We est 





Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 


Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 8c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 ) Broadway, N.Y. 


opinion of her friends. PRICE, ~ TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D with ag 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONL LY of MRS. 


©. THOMPSON, 107 State 8t., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free, 





The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 





ALL New Style Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, Birds, 
hides gae y in beautiful colors, gilt fringe, Frosted 

and Motto, with name 10c., by return mail. 

CARD AND PAPER FACTORY Y, Northford, Conn. 





cured, and all may be. For sale byall 











BEAUTY’S TOILET REQUISITES. 


The following Toilet Articles may be Ben smn relied on a8 Asso.ureLy Hagmuigss and Entirety Saris- 


Factory. Try them and you will surely be 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Sates—Wiae, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, 


box, 25 cents, 


Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Minnie Hauk, 


L 
Effie Elisier, 


Fanny Davenport, 


Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates. 

Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


mile. 4 ‘gels,’ Marie Gord 
ie. Angele arie Gordon 
lanchard, E. von Stamwitz, 
and many others. 
Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades— White, 


Jesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is be —y" all doubt the Purest and 


Most SatisFacTory Skin Lotion in existence, being Postttrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Corrosive 


Sustumate, Leap, Bismoru, Cuatx, Wuttina, Maenesta, Or anytuine detrimental. Sold ev: 


everywh 
The above articles are manufactured ty one of the Oldest and Most Reliable oy Comey in the city, 
ry rk, 


viz,: WM. B. BIKER & SON, 


353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 224 








L, SHAW'S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 
UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces (the same dressed 
while Ladies wait), to improve the looks of young and 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who purchase one will 
be taught, free of charge, how to dress same, 

Marie Antoinette got gene all long hair, 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $8 each 
upward. 

The largest assortment of Gray Hair (naturally 
poy just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

coe, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upw 

patria taken in Exchange. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Geammethee for retaining or pro- 
we the loveliness of youth 


enie’s Secret of Beaut a specialty, 
ae — — Ys peciaity, 


Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box, 

Indelible Vogeeatie Mp and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottl 

Undesirable shades of hair amen into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Electric Light from4to6 P.M. Hair matched 
by same equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be return at my expense. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


Delluc’s 
, Preparations 





To Preserve your Teeth 
ag 








bai (Infant’s Food.) 
ee ‘ener 


ANGELIQUE 8 Toilet Waters, 
o¥ S Sachets D’Iris, 

Elixir of Calisaya, 
635 BROADWAY Z Glycerine Lotion, 


ie eee ee ou, Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c., &o. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China, and English Porcelain. 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces. $30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. .... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. = 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white 3.00 
White E nglish Porcelain Dinner Sets, oe pieces... 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen,.......... 

ALSO ALL HOUSE- FURNISHING GOODS. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 

on gee Estimates furnished. 


THE MOST: PL 





: a 


HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. Cit: 
pa. ‘boxed and’ placed on Car or Steamer Tree ot 
Sent C. 0. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new F ASHION GLULD! 
csatalaiog 280 Diastra ined 


charge. 





eee anata 


ce Mailed b. 
Street, N. ¥. City. Goods sent C.0. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


“Tf I could have but one work for a public library, I 
would select a complete set of Hanpzr’s Monthly.”— 
Cuaries Franors Apams, Jr. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... «+ +-$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year...........+.. 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year......000. 0000+ 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New w York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme, Julian’s Specific is the only unfailiv Hf 
remedy for removing radically and pangs A 

annoying disfigurements —s the bees Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without inj Ladies 





may address Mme. JULIAN, 0. Hast 20un Sta N.Y, 











Janvary 1, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Eley & Sas 


Grand, Ale, an Orchard St, . 


SEAL-SKIN DOLMANS 
SACQUES. 


AND SACQUES. 


QUALITIES EQUAL TO ANY IN THIS MARKET. 
PRICES LOWER. WARRANTED. 


FUR DEPARTMENT—WORTHY INSPECTION. 
EVERYTHING DESIRABLE. 


OUR ANTI-CREAK SHOES, 


WARRANTED WATERPROOF, 


FOR LADIES. 


RANGING FROM $2 50 TO $10 A PAIR. 








OTHER MANUFACTURERS’ FROM 90c. TO $6 50. 





BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF SLIPPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


Usefl and Appropriate Holiday Gifts, 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 





Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suits, Caps, and Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Slip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 
and Portiéres, 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GREAT REDUCTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


In Ladies’ Paris and their own manufactured 


GARMENTS. 


Promenade and Carriage Suits in Silk, Brocade, 
Velvet, and Plush, and other choice materials. 
Evening, Dinner, and Ball Toilets in various fash- 
ionable fabrics, Dolmans and Cloaks in Cloth, 
Sicilienne, and Satin de Lyon. 


Also, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Paris and City Manufactured Suits and Cloaks 
from the latest Style Materials at equally low 
prices. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


GoUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do your own 
Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
signs for Art Needlework. Each design is colored by 
hand, and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
der, and full instructions for making a transfer to any 
material. Price-List sent on oe. to 

8S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


FOR CHILDREN! This Magazine will begin 














the year 1881 with a new 
THE and elegant Cover and other 
tinue to surpass all imita- 
tors. The January Number 
g | will prove this. $1.50a 

ear in advance. {2 New 

ubscribers get extra num- 

NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 

86 B field St., Boston, Mass. 
$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, W Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 


improvements, It will con- 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. bers by subscribing now. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 














| || Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





i890 JONES 1840 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


BOYS’ SUITS. o-v"b SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 OQ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 9 OC Gana. 


< JONES *%, 


x 








Eighth Avenue 


Eighth Avenue i} 
AND 


1| 








°, JONES .°” 


SHOES. 0) OQ LACES. 
CARPETS. —() OQ GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. a HOSIERY. 
rurnituere. Aa” MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. a Furnisuina G’ps. 


Mail Qrders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unegqnualled inducements to out-of-town residents, 


JONES 24 ioarss JONES 


JAMES McCREERY 


& CoO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


ARE OFFERING UNPRECEDENTED 


Bargains 


SILK, SATIN, aud VELVET 


NOVELTIES. 


ALSO, SEVERAL CASES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Nalin de Lyon, Satin Aleyon, 


AND OTHER NEW PLAIN GOODS. 








The depression in the foreign markets enables us to 
offer positive bargains in our Silk and Velvet depart- 
ments. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & C0. 


Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 


\ Fredy xa 


We willsend The Literary Guest (a mammoth 
Tilustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts.(or five 3c. postage stamps) and to each sub- 
scriber we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, 
size 12x16inches, We make this offer simpl y inorder to 
introduce our Paper and Elegant Oil Premiumsin new 
localities, well knowing where they are once seen hun- 
dreds more will be wanted. We shall offer as above the 
celebrated companion Pictures entitled‘ “The East,” 
representing a scene in the White Mountains,and “The 
West,” representing a scene in Wyoming Territory. 
They are the most beautiful and artistic Genuine Oil 
Pictures in this country, and in their perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


sae yicuras Neenah pee oe Ae 


with The Aldine the finest art journal ever published, for $6 


eryear. As every one knows tne failed; it was 
through our agent that the whole immense edition of these 
chromos Was secured ata bankrupt sale. It is only for this 
reason that we could offer these pictures as premiums with our 
paper, Every one who remembers The Aldine will know 
what would be the value of any piccure which such a celebra- 
ted artjournal wonld offer toits subscribers; and we confident- 
ly expect, offering these premiums, which were designed for 
a six dollar paper, with THE GUEST (three months for 15 
cents), to secure at least 20,000subscribers within the next two 
months. It barely pays for printiug, postage and packing. 

Address at once, CHASE & CO., Westboro, Mass. 














EY ENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 

Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Temperance Playa, Juvenile Plays, Irish Plays, 
Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 15 cts.each. Amateur’s 
Guide, 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
to P, O. Box 8410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


GRAND DISPLAY 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


EVERYTHING USEFUL. 
Ladies will do well before making purchases else- 
where to give our stock a fair inspection. 


Every department replete with new goods. Large 
stock of 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, 
ULSTERS, SUITS, 


DRESS GOODS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Ontfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 
ly low. 


BABIES’ 


TOILET BASEETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
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Laie’ Forel Cant 


PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


emiwm list.) See w: 
ork’’ says of it: 
) A GEM OF A JOURNAL. 
“Since the Floral 


ry 
made "expressly for its 
eminent artists. Its price 


loral 
The above 1s only one of many notices of 
the same character. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ss imen Copy.......... 

end 3 cents for specimen 
copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly. 


ADAMS & BISHOP, 


46 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Bow 2456, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 


Shopping of every description for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Articles of personal or household use bought with 
promptness, judgment, and taste. Commission, four per 
cent. Address, enclosing — for circular or informa- 
tion, Miss Maria Rirren, Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


50 Lithographel Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name in fancy type. Conn. Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 
53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Gl Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 

5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 
50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name On, 10c, Cuiinron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


i Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North Haven,Ct. 




















Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’ts Samples 10c. G. A.Spring, Northford,Ct. 





50 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10¢. by mail, 
40 Agts. Samples, 0c, U.S.Carp Co., Northiord,ct 





66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Adgress H. Hater & Co.,Portland,Maine, 








JOHNSON’S 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH S8T., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS FOR CARRIAGE and EVENING WEAR, 

UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS IN FELT, 
BEAVER, AND PLUSH, FROM 48 CENTS AND UP. 


PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS 
AT 5, 8, 10, 15, 25, AND 48 CENTS A YARD, WORTH 
DOUBLE THE MONEY. AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. BEAUTIFUL 
NOVELTIES IN MADE-UP LACE GOODS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c.’ 
THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
mR SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Ilios, the City and 
50 


Country Of the Px-janc A Narrative of the Most 
Recent Discoveries and Researches maae on tha 


Plain of Troy. With Illustrations representing 
nearly 2000 Types of the Objects found in the Ex- 
cavations of the Seven Cities on the Site of Ilios, 
By Dr. Henry Soutiemann, author of “Troy and 
its Remains,” and “ Mycene and Tiryns.” Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. Imperial Svo, lluminated 
Cloth, $12 00. 








IL. 
PASTORAL DAYS. By W. Hamriiton Grnson. Su- 
4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 


— Illustrated. 
dges, $7 50. 
III. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Biarxrg. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. [llustrated: 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. ~ 

KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By Auexanper Witiiam KinGiaxke. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

Vi. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samus. Suries, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, aud Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Haney James, Jr. LIllus- 
trated. 25. 


Endymion. By the Ear! of Beaconsfield. 


15 cents. 


He that will not when He May. By Mrs. Outruant. 
15 cents. 


= A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wantacz, 
1 50. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxron. 15 cents. 
e@” Hanrrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





em Hanrer’s Catacoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 

a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


Fancy Cards, Gold and Silver Chromos, Birds, Roses, 
Mottos,&c.,with name 1l0c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 


New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford,Ct. 
12 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





7, ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10. 30 Gold and 
OV Silver Chromos, 1c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 





5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Gioom anv Despair. 
“ Not a Customer to-day, and the Rent due to-morrow.” 


THE CARD FIEND AND HIS EFFECT ON BUSINESS. 


Hope Revivep. 


(Enter a supposed customer.) “‘ Please give us a Card.” 


FRENZY. 
Rout OF THE CARD FigEnp. 











FACETLZ. 

At a certain social gather- 
ing the question of conflicting 
creeds arose as a topic of con- 
versation. Some of the guests 
belonged to one Church, some 
to another. One gentleman, 
who might have known bet- 
ter, said: “And I belong to 
no sect at all. I believe in 
nothing ; and I suppose T am 
the only one in this company 
who can 80 think.” 

“No, sir,” said a lady to 
him, in a loud voice, “you 
are not the only one here 
who so thinks of religion; 
there is another here.” 

* And who is he?” asked 
the gentleman. 


“ Ag wore ander 
the bio snewered the lady. 
atiianetiallipiadiasen 

There is nothing like know- 
ing what to do in sudden 


emergencies, One morning. 
when a man fell overboar 











from a ferry-boat, a long- 
haired man who sat reading a 
newspaper rose up and called 
out: “Stop her—back her—go ahead—throw him a 
a ety: the boat—give him a rope—lower a boat— 
where's a life-preserver—stop this boat!” The victim 
was saved. Of course he would have been drowned 
but for the efforts of the long-haired man. 


*MY BOAT IS ON THE SHORE”— 


While the very young daughter of a country clergy- 
man wes re in the garden one day, astranger came 
inquired if her father was at home. “No,” 

she replied; ‘‘ but my mother is in the house, and she 


along an 


will pray with you, you poor miserable sinner !” 
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A CHALLENGE. 
“ Anna Marier, ye’re a sassy thing—there! An’ if yer don't like it, come over on this side an’ make what yer 
> 


kin out of it.” 








A professor asked his class, 
“What is the aurora?” 

A student, hesitating, re- 
piled, “* Professor, I did know, 
nut I have forgotten.” 

“That is sad, very sad,” 
rejoined the professor. ‘“ The 
only man in the world that 
ever knew has forgotten it.” 

ipnneppetsiantintes 


A lady in Kansas propounds 
the interesting query, ‘* What 
shall we do with our daugh- 
ters?” And a farmer in the 
same neighborhood wants to 
know, “What shall we do 
with our corn?” The editor 
of the Topeka Blade, eager to 
make himself useful and pop- 
ular with both parties, says, 
“Let us feed our corn to our 
daughters.” 


—_—.——_—_——_ 
“What plan,” said one actor 
to another, “‘ shall I adopt to 
fill the house at my benefit ?” 
“Invite your creditors,” was 
the surly reply. 














“AND MY . N THE SEA.” ee oe, 

AND MY_RARE 19 ON TES SEA In mid-Pacific the dismal 

Mews came to the passengers 
“ You lost two legs in the army, you say. What did.| on board a steam-ship that the vessel had broken her 

you gain by it?” asked a gentleman of a state pen- | crank-pin. There was great grumbling and grieving, 


sioner. in the midst of which a tiny littlesmaid felt about her 
pinafore, and said, ‘‘ No matter, mother; I’ve got a 
pin I'll give the captain.” 


“Single blessedness, sir,” he replied; “for, after 
that, no woman would marry me.” 





“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 
Smitu (meeting the Browns at the station on their return from the Continent). “ Delighted to see you back, my 
as But—well, and how did you like Italy?” 
irs. B. (who is “ artistic”). ‘Oh, charming, you know, the Pictures and Statues and all that. But Charles had 
Typhoid for Six Weeks at Feverenze (our hotel was close to that glorious Melfizzi Palazzo, y’ know), and after that I 
caught the Roman Fever, and so,” etc., ete. ( They think they will go somewhere else next year 





